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Foreword 


allocated a grant to Princeton University with the 

assignment of studying the rdle played by radio for 
different groups of listeners in the United States. An 
Office of Radio Research was set up with Paul I’, 
Lazarsfeld as director, Frank Stanton, and Iladley 
Cantril as associate directors. A series of investigations 
covering a rather wide range of problems was under- 
taken. 

In the fall of 1938 the broadcast, The War of the 
Worlds, by the Mercury ‘Theatre, provided an unex- 
pected “experimental” situation. A special grant by the 
General Education Board made it possible to study the 
event which fitted so well into the whole frame of the 
Princeton Project, 

The ficld headquarters of the Princeton Radio Proj- 
ect have been in New York City, and as the work ad- 
vanced it became clear to the directors that the research 
would be expedited if the Project were transferred to a 
university located in New York City, the center of radio 
activities. In the spring of 1940 the Office of Radio Re- 
search was therefore transferred to Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

The entire series of studics to which the present book 
belongs was originally sponsored by the Federal Radio 
Education Committee. 


I: the fall of 1937 the Rockefeller Foundation 


Preface 


N the evening of October 30, 1938, thousands 
(): Americans became panic-stricken by a 

broadcast purported to describe an invasion of 
Martians which threatened our whole civilization. Prob- 
ably never before have so many people in all walks of 
life and in all parts of the country become so suddenly 
and so intensely disturbed as they did on this night, Yet 
what justification is there for conducting an elaborate 
investigation of a panic which was, after all, ephemeral 
and not sufficiently important to be recorded by his- 
torians? 

There are essentially two ways to rationalize this 
study: one is hopefully scientific, the other frankly 
didactic. 

Such rare occurrences are opportunities for the social 
scientist to study mass behavior. ‘They must be exploited 
when they come. Although the social scientist unfortu- 
nately cannot usually predict such situations and have 
his tools of investigation ready to analyze the phenom- 
enon while it is still on the wing, he can begin his work 
before the effects of the crisis are over and memories 
are blurred. As far as the writer is aware, this is the first 
panic that has been carefully studied with the research 
tools now available. A complete description of this panic 
should, in itself, be of value to anyone interested in 
social problems. 

Furthermore, the attempts to determine the under- 
lying psychological causes for a widespread panic in 
1938 should give us insight into the psychology of the 
common man and, more especially, the psychology of 
the man of our times. From this point of view the inves- 
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tigation may be regarded as more than a study of panic. 
For the situation created by the broadcast was one which 
shows us how the common man reacts in a time of stress 
and strain. It gives us insights into his intelligence, his 
anxieties and his needs, which we could never get by 
tests or strictly experimental studies. The panic situ- 
ation we have investigated had all the flavor of every- 
day life and, at the same time, provided a semi-experi- 
mental condition for research. Students of social 
psychology should find here some useful research tools. 
They will see shortcomings in the methods employed 
and should be able to profit from mistakes which have 
been pointed out wherever the writer has detected them. 

A more practical justification for such a study con- 
cerns the educational implications which an under- 
standing of this panic may have. Although citizens are 
not confronted every day with potentially panic-pro- 
ducing situations, they do face social or personal crises 
where their good judgment is taxed to the limit. If they 
can see why some people reacted unintelligently in this 
instance, they may be able to build up their resistance to 
similar occurrences. And if they are ever caught in a 
really critical situation, the information recorded here 
may help them make a more satisfactory adjustment. At 
least it will be discovered how superficial and mislead- 
ing is the account of one prominent social scientist who 
said that “‘as good an explanation as any for the panic 
is that all the intelligent people were listening to Charlie 
McCarthy.” In spite of the unique conditions giving 
rise to this particular panic, the writer has attempted to 
indicate throughout the study the pattern of. circum- 
stances which, from a psychological point of view, 
might make this the prototype of any panic. 
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Localized panics are frequently reported on ship- 
board, in congested buildings that have caught fire, or 
in specific areas suffcring some natural catastrophe. 
More widespread panics are comparatively rare, Never- 
theless, panics such as that occurring in the United 
States on the evening of October 30, 1938, are by no 
means confined to our own country or our own times. 

Panics resulting from financial crises and commercial 
miscalculations are probably as old as commerce itself. 
Prior to the eighteenth century such panics were gen- 
erally due to an undersupply of goods, caused by crop 
failures, political disturbance, or the like. In the later 
stages of our expanding economy, an overabundance of 
goods has led to successive crises and business cycles 
‘ generally accompanied by widespread fears among the 
increasing number of publics involved. 

The most similar predecessor to the panic resulting 
from the War of the Worlds’ broadcast occurred on 
January 16, 1926, in England during a period of un- 
usual labor strife and shortly before the general strike. 
On that day the traditionally complacent English 1is- 
tener was startled by a description given by Father 
Ronald Knox (in the customary news broadcast) of an 
unruly unemployed mob. The mob was said to have 
attempted demolition of the Houses of Parliament, its 
trench mortars had brought Big Ben to the ground, it 
had hanged the Minister of Traffic to a tramway post. 
The London broadcast ended with the “destruction” of 
the British Broadcasting Corporation’s station. After 
the broadcast, the newspapers, police and radio stations 
were besieged with calls from frantic citizens. However, 
the panic created by Father Knox’s broadcast did not 
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cause either as widespread or as intense a fear as the 
Orson Welles program. 

The fact that this panic was created as a result of a 
radio broadcast is today no mere circumstance. The im- 
portance of radio’s réle in current national and inter- 
national affairs is too well known to be recounted here. 
By its very nature radio is the medium par excellence 
for informing all segments of a population of current 
happenings, for arousing in them a common sense of 
fear or joy and for enciting them to similar reactions 
directed toward a single objective. It is estimated that of 
the 32,000,000 families in the United States 27,500,000 
have radios—a greater proportion than have telephones, 
automobiles, plumbing, electricity, newspapers or mag- 
azines. Radio has inherently the characteristics of con- 
temporaneousness, availability, personal appeal and 
ubiquity. Hence, when we analyze this panic, we are 
able to deal with the most modern type of social group 
——the radio audience—which differs from the congre- 
gate group of the moving picture theatre and the con- 
sociate group reading the daily paper. The radio 
audience consists essentially of thousands of small, 
congregate groups united in time and expericncing a 
common stimulus—altogether making possible the larg- 
est grouping of people ever known. 

Because the social phenomenon in question was so 
complex, several methods were employed to seek out 
different answers and to compare results obtained by 
one method with those obtained by another. Such an ap- 
proach seems advisable in analyzing any problem in 
social psychology. Otherwise, the investigator has dif- 
ficulty in demonstrating that his assumption has not 
been ‘“‘proved” merely because his method would give 
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him no contradictory evidence. Furthermore, should the 
investigator reach no positive conclusions, he is unable 
to tell whether his presuppositions and theories are 
wrong or whether the fault lies in his method. The use 
of a pluralistic approach in a study such as this is par- 
ticularly urgent since the phenomenon under considera- 
tion was of so transient a nature. Also, so far as was 
known, no other extensive investigation was being in- 
dependently conducted on the problem, thus making it 
impossible to check one set of data and interpretations 
against another. 

Much of our information was derived from detailed 
interviews of 135 persons. Over 100 of these persons 
were selected because they were known to have been up- 
set by the broadcast. The names of the persons who were 
frightened were obtained almost entirely by the personal 
inquiry and initiative of the interviewers. The names of 
persons who were listed in the newspapers as having 
been frightened failed to produce more than a half- 
dozen interviews. Many more names were finally ob- 
tained than could possibly be interviewed with the 
limited funds available. Every attempt was made to 
keep the group fairly representative of the population at 
large. However, no pretense is made that the group is 
a proper sample of the total population, and the results 
and interpretations of the complete study do not depend 
on such a sample since these cases can be studied against 
the background of two extensive statistical surveys 
made prior to the intensive personal interviews. Twenty- 
eight persons who were not frightened but who tuned 
in late to the broadcast were included in the group 
interviewed. 
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The interviews were limited to the New Jersey area 
for reasons of finance and supervision. All names of 
respondents used in the text are fictitious and identify- 
ing characteristics are disguised, but the true flavor of 
the case studies is preserved, The interviewing began 
one week after the broadcast and was completed in about 
three weeks, The regrettable delay in getting to the 
respondents was unavoidable for two reasons: funds 
were not immediately available to begin the study; 
highly trained interviewers are difficult to obtain, and 
the danger of delaying the interval between such an 
experience and an interview is probably less than the 
danger of obtaining an inadequate or unreliable report 
from an unskilled interviewer. 

Quotations have been freely used to illustrate psycho- 
logical processes which are implied in the statistical 
figures. They have also been included at times wher- 
ever language failed and meaning could be better 
conveyed by the impression gained from a quotation. 

Since the budget of the Princeton Radio Project was 
obviously unable to anticipate this particular study, the 
investigation was made possible by a special grant from 
the General Education Board. The interviews upon 
which most of the study is based were made by Mrs. 
Paul Trilling, Frances Ginevsky, Mrs. Richard Robin- 
son, and Mrs. David Green. ‘The writer is indebted to 
all of these women for their faithful reporting. Mrs. 
Green was especially inexhaustible and resourceful in 
gathering names of frightened persons. 

Orson Welles and the Mercury Theatre have co- 
operated in every way by allowing the writer to examine 
material related to the broadcast. Howard Koch has 
kindly permitted us to publish for the first time his bril- 
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Hant adaptation of the War of the Worlds. And 
Mr. H. G. Wells generously gave his permission for the 
use of the adaptation. 

Dr. Frank Stanton, Director of Research for the 
Columbia Broadcasting System and Associate Director 
of the Princeton Radio Project, is to be thanked for his 
methodological advice and his careful reading and 
checking of the manuscript. The Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System has been kind enough to release the original 
script of the broadcast and the results of two special 
surveys commissioned by it and supervised by Dr. 
Stanton. 

Hazel Gaudet, Research Assistant on the Princeton 
Radio Project, was in charge of the actual administra~ 
tion of the investigation. She not only made most of the 
tabulations based on the interviews, but many of the 
ideas reflected in the tabulations and the text were con- 
tained in her detailed memoranda to the writer. From 
first to last she was indispensable in the progress of the 
research, 

Herta Herzog made an independent survey of the 
panic before this study was undertaken. On the basis of 
her experience and insight, we were able to prepare the 
interview schedule used here. She made the initial study 
of the checks attempted by the listeners and analyzed 
the case studies reported in Chapter VITI. 

The author’s greatest indebtedness is to Dr. Paul 
Lazarsfeld, Director of the Princeton Radio Project. He 
has not only given the writer innumerable suggestions 
for analysis and interpretation, but he has, with his 
rigorous and ingenious methodological help, provided 
the writer an invaluable intellectual experience. Because 
of his insistence, the study has been revised many times, 
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each revision bringing out new information hidden in 
the statistics and the case studies. 

The author cannot properly acknowledge throughout 
the text his debt to Muzafer Sherif. Social psychologists 
will recognize the general theoretical framework of the 
study as an elaboration of the systematic outline in 
Sherif’s Psychology of Social Norms, 

Gordon Allport, Lloyd Free and Daniel Katz have all 
read the study in some form and given critical advice. 
Joseph Brandt and Datus Smith of the Princeton 
University Press have suggested ways of making the 
presentation more readable and interesting for the non- 
academician. Jack Peterman has worked indcfatigably 
drawing up tables, while Carolyn ‘Taylor and Rose 
Kohn have labored with memoranda and manuscript. 
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“Incredible As It May Seem” 


CHAPTER 1 3 THE BROADCAST 


T EIGHT P.M, eastern standard time on the 
Ace of October 30, 1938, Orson Welles 
with an innocent little group of actors took his 
place before the microphone in a New York studio of 
the Columbia Broadcasting System. He carried with 
him Howard Koch’s freely adapted version of H. G. 
Wells’s imaginative novel, War of the Worlds. He also 
brought to the scene his unusual dramatic talent. With 
script and talent the actors hoped to entertain their 
listeners for an hour with an incredible, old-fashioned 
story appropriate for Hallowe’en. 

Much to their surprise the actors learned that the 
series of news bulletins they had issued describing an 
invasion from Mars had been believed by thousands of 
people throughout the country. For a few horrible hours 
people from Maine to California thought that hideous 
monsters armed with death rays were destroying all 
armed resistance sent against them; that there was sim- 
ply no escape from disaster; that the end of the world 
was near. Newspapers the following morning spoke of 
the “tidal wave of terror that swept the nation.” It was 
clear that a panic of national proportions had occurred. 
The chairman of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission called the program “regrettable.” ” 

What had these actors said in the Brief hour at their 
disposal? What wild story had they let loose? With the 
permission of the Mercury Theatre on the Air, the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, and Mr. H. G. Wells, 
we are able to print the whole of the radio drama for the 
first time, 


COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM 
ORSON WELLES AND MERCURY THEATRE 
ON TILE AIR 
SUNDAY, OCTOBER 30, 1938 
8:00 to 9:00 p.m. 


CUE: (COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM) 
( . . . 30seconds . . . ) 
ANNOUNCER: The Columbia Broadcasting System 
and its affiliated stations present Orson Welles and 
the Mercury Theatre on the Air in War of the 
Worlds by H. G. Wells. 


THEME 


ANNOUNCER: Ladies and gentlemen: the director 
of the Mercury Theatre and star of these broadcasts, 
Orson Welles. . . 


ORSON WELLES 


We know now that in the early years of the twentieth 
century this world was being watched closely by intel- 
ligences greater than man’s and yet as mortal as his 
own. We know now that as human beings busied them- 
selves about their various concerns they were scrutinized 
and studied, perhaps almost as narrowly as a man with 
a microscope might scrutinize the transient creatures 
that swarm and multiply in a drop of water. With infi- 
nite complacence people went to and fro over the earth 
about their little affairs, serene in the assurance of their 
dominion over this small spinning fragment of solar 
driftwood which by chance or design man has inherited 
out of the dark mystery of Time and Space. Yet across 
an immense ethereal gulf, minds that are to our minds 
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as ours are to the beasts in the jungle, intellects vast, 
cool and unsympathetic regarded this earth with envi- 
ous eyes and slowly and surely drew their plans against 
us. In the thirty-ninth year of the twentieth century 
came the great disillusionment. - 

Tt was near the end of October. Business was better, 
The war scare was over. More men were back at work. 
Sales were picking up. On this particular evening, 
October 30, the Crossley service estimated that thirty- 
two million people were listening in on radios. 


ANNOUNCER CUE: 


. . . for the next twenty-four hours not much change 
in temperature. A slight atmospheric disturbance of 
undetermined origin is reported over Nova Scotia, caus- 
ing a low pressure area to move down rather rapidly 
over the northeastern states, bringing a forecast of rain, 
accompanied by winds of light gale force. Maximum 
temperature 66; minimum 48. This weather report 
comes to you from the Government Weather Bureau. 

. . . We now take you to the Meridian Room in the 
Hotel Park Plaza in downtown New York, where you 
will be entertained by the music of Ramon Raquello 
and his orchestra. 

(SPANISH THEME SONG . . . FADES) 


ANNOUNCER THREE 


Good evening, ladies and gentlemen. From the Me- 
ridian Room in the Park Plaza in New York City, we 
bring you the music of Ramon Raquello and his orches- 
tra. With a touch of the Spanish, Ramon Raquello 
leads off with “La Cumparsita.” 

(PIECE STARTS PLAYING) 


ANNOUNCER TWO 


Ladies and gentlemen, we interrupt our program of 
dance music to bring you a special bulletin from the 
Intercontinental Radio News. At twenty minutes before 
eight, central time, Professor Farrell of the Mount Jen- 
nings Observatory, Chicago, Illinois, reports observing 
several explosions of incandescent gas, occurring at 
regular intervals on the planet Mars. 

The spectroscope indicates the gas to be hydrogen 
and moving towards the earth with enormous velocity. 
Professor Pierson of the observatory at Princeton con- 
firms Farrell’s observation, and describes the phenome- | 
non as (quoTE) like a jet of blue flame shot from a gun. 
(unquote.) We now return you to the music of Ramon 
Raquello, playing for you in the Meridian Room of the 
Park Plaza Hotel, situated. in downtown New York. 
(MUSIC PLAYS FOR A FEW MOMENTS UNTIL PIECE 
ENDS, . . . SOUND OF APPLAUSE) 

Now a tune that never loses favor, the ever-popular 
“Star Dust.” Ramon Raquello and his orchestra. . . . 
(atusIc) 

ANNOUNCER TWO 


Ladies and gentlemen, following on the news given 
in our bulletin a moment ago, the Government Meteoro- 
logical Bureau has requested the large observatories of 
the country to keep an astronomical watch on any fur- 
ther disturbances occurring on the planet Mars. Due to 
the unusual nature of this occurrence, we have arranged 
an interview with the noted astronomer, Professor 
Pierson, who will give us his views on this event. In a 
few moments we will take you to the Princeton Observa- 
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‘tory at Princeton, New Jersey. We return you until 
then to the music of Ramon Raquello and his orchestra. 
(music .. .) 

. ANNOUNCER TWO 


We are ready now to take you to the Princeton Ob- 
servatory at Princeton where Carl Phillips, our com- 
mentator, will interview Professor Richard Pierson, 
famous astronomer. We take you now to Princeton, 
New Jersey. 
(ECHO CHAMBER) 
: PHILLIPS 


' Good evening, ladies and gentlemen. This is Carl 
Phillips, speaking to you from the observatory at 
Princeton. I am standing in a large semicircular room, 
pitch black except for an oblong split in the ceiling. 
Through this opening I can see a sprinkling of stars 
that cast a kind of frosty glow over the intricate mech- 
anism of the huge telescope. The ticking sound you 
hear is the vibration of the clockwork. Professor Pier- 
son stands directly above me on a small platform, peer- 
ing through the giant lens. I ask you to be patient, 
ladies and gentlemen, during any delay that may arise 
during our interview, Beside his ceaseless watch of the 
heavens, Professor Pierson may be interrupted by tele- 
phone or other communications. During this period he 
is in constant touch with the astronomical centers of 
the world. . . . Professor, may I begin our questions? 


PIERSON 
At any time, Mr. Phillips. 
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PHILLIPS 


Professor, would you please tell our radio audience 
exactly what you sce as you observe the planet Mars 
through your telescope? 


PIERSON 


Nothing unusual at the moment, Mr. Phillips. A red 
disk swimming in a blue sea. Transverse stripes across 
the disk. Quite distinct now because Mars happens to 
be at the point nearest the earth . . . in opposition, as 
we call it. 

PHILLIPS 

In your opinion, what do these transverse stripes sig- 

nify, Professor Pierson? 


PIERSON 


Not canals, I can assure you, Mr, Phillips, although 
that’s the popular conjecture of those who imagine 
Mars to be inhabited. From a scientific viewpoint the 
stripes are merely the result of atmospheric conditions 
peculiar to the planet. 


PHILLIPS 


Then you’re quite convinced as a scientist that living 
intelligence as we know it does not exist on Mars? 


PIERSON 


T should say the chances against it are a thousand to 
one. 
. PHILLIPS 
And yet how do you account for these gas eruptions 
occurring on the surface of the planet at regular in- 
tervals? 
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PIERSON 
Mr. Phillips, I cannot account for it. 


PHILLIPS 
By the way, Professor, for the benefit of our listeners, 
how far is Mars from the earth? 
PIERSON 
Approximately forty million miles. 


PHILLIPS 
Well, that seems a safe enough distance. 


PHILLIPS 


Just a moment, ladies and gentlemen, someone has 
just handed Professor Pierson a message. While he 
reads it, let me remind you that we are speaking to you 
from the observatory.in Princeton, New Jersey, where 
‘we are interviewing the world-famous astronomer, 
Professor Pierson. . . . One moment, please. Profes- 
sor Pierson has passed me a message which he has just 
received. . . . Professor, may I read the message to 
the listening audience? 


PIERSON 
Certainly, Mr. Phillips. 


PHILLIPS 


Ladies and gentlemen, I shall read you a wire ad- 
dressed to Professor Pierson from Dr. Gray of the 
National History Museum, New York. “9:15 p.m. 
eastern standard time, Seismograph registered shock of 
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almost earthquake intensity occurring within a radius 
of twenty miles of Princeton. Please investigate. Signed, 
Lloyd Gray, Chief of Astronomical Division.” .. . 
Professor Pierson, could this occurrence possibly have 
something to do with the disturbances observed on the 
planet Mars? , 

PIERSON 


Hardly, Mr. Phillips. This is probably a meteorite of 
unusual size and its arrival at this particular time is 
merely a coincidence. However, we shall conduct a 
search, as soon as daylight permits. 


PHILLIPS 


Thank you, Professor. Ladies and gentlemen, for the 
past ten minutes we've been speaking to you from the 
observatory at Princeton, bringing you a special inter- 
view with Professor Pierson, noted astronomer. This is 
Carl Phillips speaking. We now return you to our New 
York studio. 


(FADE IN PIANO PLAYING) 


ANNOUNCER TWO 


Ladies and gentlemen, here is the latest bulletin from 
the Intercontinental Radio News. Toronto, Canada: 
Professor Morse of Macmillan University reports ob- 
serving a total of three explosions on the planet Mars, 
between the hours of 7:45 p.m. and 9:20 p.m., eastern 
standard time. This confirms earlier reports received 
from American observatories. Now, nearer home, comes 
a special announcement from Trenton, New Jersey. It 
is reported that at 8:50 p.m. a huge, flaming object, 
believed to be a meteorite, fell on a farm in the neigh- 
borhood of Grovers Mill, New Jersey, twenty-two miles 
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‘from Trenton. The flash in the sky was visible within 
aradius of several hundred miles and the noise of the 
impact was heard as far north as Elizabeth. 

We have dispatched a special mobile unit to the 
scene, and will have our commentator, Mr. Phillips, 
give you a word description as soon as he can reach 
there from Princeton. In the meantime, we take you to 
the Hotel Martinet in Brooklyn, where Bobby Millette 
and his orchestra are offering a program of dance 
music. 

(SWING BAND FOR 20 SECONDS . . . THEN CUT) 


ANNOUNCER TWO 


We take you now to Grovers Mill, New Jersey. 
(CROWD NOISES . . . POLICE SIRENS) 


PHILLIPS 


_ Ladies and gentlemen, this is Carl Phillips again, at 
‘the Wilmuth farm, Grovers Mill, New Jersey. Profes- 
sor Pierson and myself made the eleven miles from 
Princeton in ten minutes. Well, I . . . I hardly know 
where to begin, to paint for you a word picture of the 
strange scene before my eyes, like something out of a 
modern Arabian Nights. Well, I just got here. J 
haven't had a chance to look around yet. I guess that’s 
it, Yes, I guess that’s the . . . thing, directly in front 
of nie; half buried in a vast pit. Must have struck with 
terrific force. The ground is covered with splinters of 
a tree it must have struck on its way down. What I can 
see of the . . . object itself doesn’t look very much like 
a meteor, at least not the meteors I’ve seen. It looks 
more like a huge cylinder. It has a diameter of . . . 
what would you say, Professor Pierson? 
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PIERSON (off) 
About thirty yards. 


PHILLIPS 


About thirty yards. . . . The metal on the sheath is 

. well, I’ve never seen anything like it. The color is © 

sort of yellowish-white. Curious spectators now are 

pressing close to the object in spite of the efforts of the 

police to keep them back. They’re getting in front of 

my line of vision. Would you mind standing on one 
side, please? 

POLICEMAN 


One side, there, one side. 


PHILLIPS 


While the policemen are pushing the crowd back, 
here’s Mr, Wilmuth, owner of the farm here. He may 
have some interesting facts toadd. . . . Mr. Wilmuth, 
would you please tell the radio audience as much as 
you remember of this rather unusual visitor that 
dropped in your backyard? Step closer, please. Ladies 
and gentlemen, this is Mr. Wilmuth. 


WILMUTH 
I was listenin’ to the radio. 


PHILLIPS 
Closer and louder, please. 


WILMUTH 
Pardon me! 
PHILLIPS 


Louder, please, and closer. 
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WILMUTH 
Yes, sir—while I was listening to the radio and 
kinda drowsin’, that Professor fellow was talkin’ about 
Mars, so I was half dozin’ and half... 
PHILLIPS 
Yes, Mr. Wilmuth. Then what happened? 


WILMUTH 


As I was sayin’, I was listenin’ to the radio kinda 


halfways .. . 
PHILLIPS 


Yes, Mr. Wilmuth, and then you saw something? 


WILMUTH 
Not first off. I heard something. 


PHILLIPS 
And what did you hear? 


WILMUTH 
A hissing sound. Like this: ssssssssss . . . kinda 
like a fourt’ of July rocket. 


PHILLIPS 
, Then what? 
WILMUTH 


Turned my head out the window and would have 
swore I was to sleep and dreamin’. 


PHILLIPS 
. Ves? 
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WILMUTH 


I seen a kinda greenish streak and then zingo! Some- 
thin’ smacked the ground. Knocked me clear out of my 
chair! 

PHILLIPS 


Well, were you frightened, Mr. Wilmuth > 


WILMUTH 


Well, I—I ain’t quite sure, I reckon I—I was kinda 
riled. 
PHILLIPS 


Thank you, Mr. Wilmuth. Thank you. 


WILMUTH 


Want me to tell you some more? 


PHILLIPS 
No. . . . That’s quite all right, that’s plenty. 


PHILLIPS 


Ladies and gentlemen, you’ve just heard Mr. Wil- 
muth, owner of the farm where this thing has 
fallen. I wish I could convey the atmosphere . . . the 
background of this . . . fantastic scenc. Hundreds of 
cars are parked in a field in back of us. Police are try- 
ing to rope off the roadway leading into the farm. But 
it’s no use. They’re breaking right through. Their head- 
lights throw an enormous spot on the pit where the 
object’s half-buried. Some of the more daring souls are 
venturing near the edge. Their silhouettes stand out 
against the metal sheen. 

(FAINT HUMMING SOUND) 
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One man wants fo touch the thing . . . he’s having 
an argument with a policeman. The policeman wins. 
_ . « Now, ladies and gentlemen, there’s something I 
‘haven’t mentioned in all this excitement, but it’s becom- 
ing more distinct. Perhaps you’ve caught it already on 

our radio. Listen: (Lonc pause) . . . Do you hear 
it? It’s a curious humming sound that seems to come 
from inside the object. I’ll move the microphone nearer. 
Here. (pause) Now we're not more than twenty-five 
feet away. Can you hear it now? Oh, Professor Pier- 
son! 
: PIERSON 
Yes, Mr. Phillips? 


PHILLIPS 


Can you tell us the meaning of that scraping noise 


_ inside the thing? 
PIERSON 


Possibly the unequal cooling of its surface. 


PHILLIPS 


. Do you still think it’s a meteor, Professor? 


PIERSON 


. I don’t know what to think, The metal casing is defi- 
_nitely extra-terrestrial . . . not found on this earth. 
Friction with the earth’s atmosphere usually tears holes 
‘in a meteorite. This thing is smooth and, as you can 
see, of cylindrical shape. 


PHILLIPS 


- Just a minute! Something’s happening! Ladies and 
gentlemen, this is terrific! This end of the thing is 
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beginning to flake off! The top is beginning to rotate 
like a screw! The thing must be hollow! 


VOICES 


She’s a movin’! 

Look, the darn thing’s unscrewing! 

Keep back, there! Keep back, I tell you. 

Maybe there’s men in it trying to escape! 

It’s red hot, they’ll burn to a cinder! 

Keep back there! Keep those idiots back! 
(SUDDENLY THE CLANKING SOUND OF A HUGE PIECE OF 
FALLING METAL } 


VOICES 


She’s off! The top’s loose! 

Look out there! Stand back! 

Ladies and gentlemen, this is the most terrifying 
thing I have ever witnessed. ... Wait a minute! Some- 
one’s crawling out of the hollow top. Some one or... 
something. I can see peering out of that black hole two 
luminous disks . . . are they eyes? It might be a face. 
It might be. . . . 

(SHOUT OF AWE FROM THE CROWD) 

Good heavens, something’s wriggling out of the 
shadow like a grey snake. Now it’s another one, and an- 
other. They look like tentacles to me. There, I can see 
the thing’s body. It’s large as a bear and it glistens like 
wet leather. But that face. It . . . it’s indescribable. I 
can hardly force myself to keep looking at it. The eyes 
are black and gleam like a serpent. The mouth is V- 
shaped with saliva dripping from its rimless lips that 
seem to quiver and pulsate. The monster or whatever it 
is can hardly move. It seems weighed down by .. . 
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possibly gravity or something. The thing’s raising up. 
The crowd falls back. They’ve seen enough. This is the 
most extraordinary experience. I can’t find words... . 
I’m pulling this microphone with me as I talk. T’'ll have 
to stop the description until I’ve taken a new position. 
Hold on, will you please, I’ll be back in a minute. 


(FADE INTO PIANO) 


ANNOUNCER TWO 


_ Weare bringing you an eyewitness account of what’s 
happening on the Wilmuth farm, Grovers Mill, New 
Jersey. 
(acoRE PIANO) 

We now return you to Carl Phillips at Grovers Mill. 


PHILLIPS 


_ Ladies and gentlemen (Am I on?). Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, here I am, back of a stone wall that adjoins Mr. 
Wilmuth’s garden. From here I get a sweep of the whole 
scene. I’ll give you every detail as long as I can talk. 
As long as I can see. More state police have arrived. 
They’re drawing up a cordon in front of the pit, about 
thirty of them. No need to push the crowd back now. 
They’re willing to keep their distance. The captain is 
conferring with someone. We can’t quite see who. Oh 
yes, I believe it’s Professor Pierson. Yes, it is. Now 
they’ve parted. The professor moves around one side, 
studying the object, while the captain and two police- 
men advance with something in their hands. I can see 
it now. It’s a white handkerchief tied toa pole... a 
flag of truce. If those creatures know what that means 

. what anything means! . . . Wait/ Something’s 
happening! 
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(HISSING SOUND FOLLOWED BY A HUMMING THAT IN- 
CREASES IN INTENSITY ) 

A humped shape is rising out of the pit. I can make 
out a small beam of light against a mirror. What’s that? 
There’s a jet of flame springing from that mirror, and 
it leaps right at the advancing men, It strikes them 
head on! Good Lord, they’re turning into flame! 
(SCREAMS AND UNEARTHLY SIIRIEKS) 

Now the whole field’s caught fire. (exPLosion) The 
woods . . . the barns . . . the gas tanks of auto- 
mobiles . . . it’s spreading everywhere. It’s coming 
this way. About twenty yards to my right. . 

(CRASH OF MICROPHONE ... THEN DEAD SILENCE...) 


ANNOUNCER TWO 


Ladies and gentlemen, due to circumstances beyond 
our control, we are unable to continue the broadcast 
from Grovers Mill. Evidently there’s some difficulty 
with our field transmission. However, we will return 
to that point at the earliest opportunity. In the mean- 
time, we have a late bulletin from San Diego, Califor- 
nia. Professor Indellkoffer, speaking at a dinner of the 
California Astronomical Society, expressed the opinion 
that the explosions on Mars are undoubtedly nothing 
more than severe volcanic disturbances on the surface 
of the planet. We continue now with our piano inter- 
lude. 

(PIANO . . , THEN CUT) 

Ladies and gentlemen, I have just been handed a 
message that came in from Grovers Mill by telephone. 
Just a moment. At least forty people, including six State 
Troopers lie dead in a field east of the village of Grov- 
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ae. Mill, their bodies burned and distorted beyond all 
possible recognition. The next voice you hear will be 
that of Brigadier General Montgomery Smith, com~ 
- mander of the State Militia at Trenton, New Jersey. 


SMITH 


I have been requested by the governor of New Jersey 
_ to place the counties of Mercer and Middlesex as far 
west as Princeton, and east to Jamesburg, under martial 
law. No one will be permitted to enter this area except 
-by special pass issued by state or military authorities. 
Four companies of State Militia are proceeding from 
Trenton to Grovers Mill, and will aid in the evacuation 
of. homes within the range of military operations. 
Thank you. 
ANNOUNCER 


You have just been listening to General Montgomery 
Smith commanding the State Militia at Trenton. In the 
‘meantime, further details of the catastrophe at Grovers 
‘Mill are coming in. The strange creatures after unleash- 
' ing their deadly assault, crawled back in their pit and 
made no attempt to prevent the efforts of the firemen to 
recover the bodies and extinguish the fire. Combined fire 
' departments of Mercer County are fighting the flames 
’ which menace the entire countryside. 
“.. We have been unable to establish any contact with 
our mobile unit at Grovers Mill, but we hope to be able 
« to return you there at the earliest possible moment. In 
the meantime we take you—uh, just one moment please. 
(LONG PAUSE) (WHISPER) 
'~ Ladies: and gentlemen, I have just been informed 
- that we have finally established communication with an 
- eyewitness of the tragedy. Professor Pierson has been 
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located at a farmhouse near Grovers Mill where he has 
established an emergency observation post. As a sci- 
entist, he will give you his explanation of the calamity. 
The next voice you hear will be that of Professor Pier- 
son, brought to you by direct wire. Professor Pierson. 


PIERSON 


Of the creatures in the rocket cylinder at Grovers Mill, 
I can give you no authoritative information—either 
as to their nature, their origin, or their purposes here on 
earth. Of their destructive instrument I might venture 
some conjectural explanation. For want of a better term, 
I shall refer to the mysterious weapon as a heat-ray. It’s 
all too evident that these creatures have scientific knowl- 
edge far in advance of our own. It is my guess that in 
some way they are able to generate an intense heat in a 
chamber of practically absolute nonconductivity. This 
intense heat they project in a parallel beam against any 
object they choose, by means of a polished parabolic 
mirror of unknown composition, much as the mirror of 
a lighthouse projects a beam of light. That is my con- 
jecture of the origin of the heat-ray. . . . 


ANNOUNCER TWO 


Thank you, Professor Pierson, Ladies and gentle- 
men, here is a bulletin from Trenton. It is a brief state- 
ment informing us that the charred body of Carl 
Phillips has been identified in a Trenton Hospital. 
Now here’s another bulletin from Washington, D.C. 

Office of the director of the National Red Cross re- 
ports ten units of Red Cross emergency workers have 
been assigned to the headquarters of the State Militia 
stationed outside of Grovers Mill, New Jersey. Here’s a 
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bulletin from State Police, Princeton Junction: The 
fires at Grovers Mill and vicinity now under control. 
Scouts report all quiet in the pit, and no sign of life ap- 
pearing from the mouth of the cylinder. . . . And now, 
ladies and‘gentlemen, we have a special statement from 
Mr. Harry McDonald, vice-president in charge of 
operations. i 

. McDONALD 


We have received a request from the militia at Tren- 
ton to place at their disposal our entire broadcasting 
facilities. In view of the gravity of the situation, and 
believing that radio has a definite responsibility to serve 
in the public interest at all times, we are turning over 
our facilities to the State Militia at Trenton. 


ANNOUNCER 


’ We take you now to the field headquarters of the State 
Militia near Grovers Mill, New Jersey. 


CAPTAIN 


This is Captain Lansing of the Signal Corps, attached 
to the State Militia now engaged in military operations 
in the vicinity of Grovers Mill. Situation arising from 
the reported presence of certain individuals of uniden- 
tified nature, is now under complete control. 

‘The cylindrical-object which lies in a pit directly be- 
low our position is surrounded on all sides by eight 
battalions of infantry, without heavy fieldpicces, but 
adequately armed with rifles and machine guns. All 
cause for alarm, if such cause ever existed, is now en- 
tirely unjustified. The things, whatever they are, do not 
even venture to poke their heads above the pit. I can see 
their hiding place plainly in the glare of the searchlights 
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here. With all their reported resources, these creatures 
can scarcely stand up against heavy machine-gun fire. 
Anyway, it’s an interesting outing for the troops. I can 
make out their khaki uniforms, crossing back and forth 
in front of the lights. It looks almost like a real war. 
There appears to be some slight smoke in the woods 
bordering the Millstone River. Probably fire started 
by campers. Well, we ought to see some action soon. 
One of the companies is deploying on the left flank. A 
quick thrust and it will all be over. Now wait a minute! 
I see something on top of the cylinder. No, it’s nothing 
but a shadow. Now the troops are on the edge of the 
Wilmuth farm. Seven thousand armed men closing in 
on an old metal tube. Wait, that wasn’t a shadow! It’s 
something moving . . . solid metal... kind of a 
shicld-like affair rising up out of the cylinder. .. . It’s 
going higher and higher. Why, it’s standing on legs 

. actually rearing up on a sort of metal framework. 
Now it’s reaching above the trees and the searchlights 
are on it! Hold on! . 


ANNOUNCER TWO 


Ladies and gentlemen, I have a grave announcement 
to make. Incredible as it may scem, both the observa- 
tions of science and the evidence of our eyes lead to the 
inescapable assumption that those strange beings who 
landed in the Jersey farmlands tonight are the van- 
guard of an invading army from the planet Mars. The 
battle which took place tonight at Grovers Mill has 
ended in one of the most startling defeats ever suffered 
by an army in modern times; seven thousand men 
armed with rifles and machine guns pitted against a 
single fighting machine of the invaders from Mars. One 
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"hundred and twenty known survivors. The rest strewn 

over the battle area from Grovers Mill to Plainsboro 
‘crushed and trampled to death under the metal feet of 
the monster, or burned to cinders by its heat-ray. The 
monster is now in control of the middle section of New 
Jersey and has effectively cut the state through its 
center. Communication lines are down from Pennsyl- 
‘vania to the Atlantic Ocean. Railroad tracks are torn 
and service from New York to Philadelphia discon- 
tinued except routing some of the trains through Allen- 
town and Phoenixville. Highways to the north, south, 
‘and west are clogged with frantic human traffic. Police 
and army reserves are unable to control the mad flight. 
By morning the fugitives will- have swelled Philadel- 
‘phia, Camden and Trenton, it is estimated, to twice 
their normal population. 

“At this time martial law prevails throughout New 
Jersey and eastern Pennsylvania. We take you now to 
Washington for a special broadcast on the National 
Emergency . . . the Secretary of the Interior... . 


SECRETARY 


Citizens of the nation: I shall not try to conceal the 
gravity of the situation that confronts the country, nor 
.the concern of your government in protecting the lives 
and property of its people. However, I wish to impress 
upon you—private citizens and public officials, all of 
-you—the urgent need of calm and resourceful action. 
Fortunately, this formidable enemy is still confined to a 
comparatively small area, and we may place our faith 
in the military forces to keep them there. In the mean- 
time placing our faith in God we must continue the per- 
formance of our dutics each and everyone of us, so that 
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we may confront this destructive adversary with a na- 
tion united, courageous, and consecrated to the preser- 
vation of human supremacy on this earth. I thank you. 


ANNOUNCER 


You have just heard the Secretary of the Interior 
speaking from Washington. Bulletins too numerous to 
read are piling up in the studio here. We are informed 
that the central portion of New Jersey is blacked out 
from radio communication due to the effect of the heat- 
ray upon power lines and electrical equipment. Here is 
a special bulletin from New York. Cables received from 
English, French, German scientific bodies offering 
assistance, Astronomers report continued gas outbursts 
at regular intervals on planet Mars. Majority voice 
opinion that enemy will be reinforced by additional 
rocket machines, Attempts made to locate Professor 
Pierson of Princeton, who has observed Martians at 
close range. It is feared he was lost in recent battle. 
Lancuam FYELp, VircInIA: Scouting planes report 
three Martian machines visible above tree tops, moving 
north towards Somerville with population fleeing 
ahead of them. Heat-ray not in use: although advanc- 
ing at express-train speed, invaders pick their way 
carefully. They seem to be making conscious effort to 
avoid destruction of cities and countryside. However, 
they stop to uproot power lines, bridges, and railroad 
tracks. Their apparent objective is to crush resistance, 
paralyze communication, and disorganize human 
society. 

Here is a bulletin from Baskinc Rincr, New JrEr- 
sEY: Coon hunters have stumbled on a second cylinder 
similar to the first embedded in the great swamp twenty 
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‘miles south of Morristown. U.S. Army fieldpieces are 
“proceeding from Newark to blow up second invading 
‘amit before cylinder can be opened and the fighting 
‘machine rigged. They are taking up position in the —— 
‘foothills of Watchung Mountains. Another bulletin 
from LANGIIAM FIELD, VircIniA: Scouting planes re- 
port enemy machines, now three in number, increasing 
speed northward kicking over houses and trees in their 
evident haste to form a conjunction with their allies 
‘south of Morristown. Machines also sighted by tele- 
phone operator east of Middlesex within ten miles of 
Plainfield. Here’s a bulletin from Winston FIELD, 
.Lonc IsLanb: Fleet of army bombers carrying heavy 
explosives flying north in pursuit of enemy. Scouting 
planes act as guides. They keep speeding enemy in 
‘sight. Just a moment please. Ladies and gentlemen, 
“we've run special wires to the artillery line in adjacent 
villages to give you direct reports in the zone of the ad- 
vancing enemy. First we take you to the battery of the 
22nd Field Artillery, located in the Watchung Moun- 
‘tains. * 
; OFFICER 
Range 32 meters. 


GUNNER 
: Thirty-two meters. 


OFFICER 
_ Projection, 39 degrees. 
GUNNER 
Thirty-nine degrees, 
- OFFICER 
. Fire! (Boom or 1EAVy GUN . . . PAUSE) 
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OBSERVER 
One hundred and forty yards to the right, sir. 
OFFICER 
Shift range . . . 31 meters. 
GUNNER 
Thirty-one meters. 
OFFICER 
Projection . . . 37 degrees. 


GUNNER 
Thirty-seven degrees. 

OFFICER 
Fire! (nooM Or I1KAVY GUN .. . PAUSE) 


OBSERVER 
A hit, sir! We got the tripod of one of them, They’ve 
stopped. The others are trying to repair it. 

OFFICER 
Quick, get the range! Shift 50 30 meters. 

GUNNER 
Thirty meters. 

OFFICER 
Projection . . . 27 degrees. 


GUNNER 
‘Twenty-seven degrees. 
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OFFICER 
Fire! (BooOM OF HEAVY GUN . . . PAUSE) 


_ OBSERVER 
Can’t see the shell land, sir. They’re letting off a 


smoke. 
| OFFICER 
- What is it? 
OBSERVER 


A black smoke, sir. Moving this way. Lying close to 
the ground. It’s moving fast. 
OFFICER 
Put on gas masks, (pausr) Get ready to fire. Shift 


‘to 24 meters. 
GUNNER 


' Twenty-four meters. 
OFFICER 
Projection, 24 degrees. 


: GUNNER 
~ Twenty-four degrees. 
OFFICER 
Fire! (Boos) 
OBSERVER 
Still can’t see, sir. The smoke’s coming nearer. 


OFFICER 
‘Get the range. (coucHs) 


OBSERVER 
Twenty-three meters, (couc#Hs) _ 
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OFFICER 
Twenty-three meters. (coucus) 


GUNNER 
Twenty-three meters. (couGHS) 


OBSERVER 
Projection 22 degrees, (couGuING) 


OFFICER 
Twenty-two degrees, (FADE IN COUGHING) 
(FADING IN . . . SOUND OF AIRPLANE MOTOR) 


COMMANDER 


Army bombing plane, V-8-43 off Bayonne, New Jer- 
sey, Lieutenant Voght, commanding eight bombers. Re- 
porting to Commander Fairfax, Langham Field... . 
This is Voght, reporting to Commander Fairfax, Lang- 
ham Field. . . . Enemy tripod machines now in sight. 
Reinforced by three machines from the Morristown 
cylinder. Six altogether. One machine partially crip- 
pled. Believed hit by shell from army gun in Watchung | 
Mountains. Guns now appear silent. A heavy black fog . 
hanging close to the earth . . . of extreme density, 
nature unknown. No sign of heat-ray. Enemy now turns 
east, crossing Passaic River into the Jersey marshes. 
Another straddles the Pulaski Skyway. Evident objec- - 
tive is New York City. They’re pushing down a high | 
tension power station. The machines are close together 
now, and we’re ready to attack. Planes circling, ready 
to strike. A thousand yards and we'll be over the first— 
800 yards ... 600... 400... 200. ... There they 
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go! The giant arm raised... . Green flash! They’re 
spraying us with flame! Two thousand feet. Engines 
‘are giving out. No chance to release bombs. Only one 
‘thing left . . . drop on them, plane and all. We're div- 
‘ing on the first one. Now the engine’s gone! Eight. ... 


OPERATOR ONE 


‘This is Bayonne, New Jersey, calling Langham 
Field... . 

This is Bayonne, New Jersey, calling Langham 
Field... . 

Come in, please. . . . Come in, please... . 


: OPERATOR TWO 
This is Langham Field . . . go ahead... . 


OPERATOR ONE 


Eight army bombers in engagement with enemy tri- 
pod.machines over Jersey flats. Engines incapacitated 
‘by heat-ray. All crashed. One enemy machine destroyed. 
Enemy now discharging heavy black smoke in di- 
tection of — 


OPERATOR THREE 


This is Newark, New Jersey. .. . 

This is Newark, New Jersey. .. . 
., Warning! Poisonous black smoke pouring in from 
‘Jersey marshes. Reaches South Street. Gas masks use- 
less, Urge population to move into open spaces . . 
automobiles use routes 7, 23, 24... . Avoid congested 
areas. Smoke now spreading over Raymond Boule- 
Nard... . 
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OPERATOR FOUR 


2X2L ... calling CQ... . 
2X2L ... calling CQ. ... 
2X2L ... calling 8X3R.... 
Come in, please. . . 


OPERATOR FIVE 
This is 8X3R . . . coming back at 2X2L, 


OPERATOR FOUR 


How’s reception? How’s reception? K, please. Where 
are you, 8X3R? 

What's the matter? Where are you? 
(BELLS RINGING OVER CITY GRADUALLY DIMINISHING) 


ANNOUNCER 


I’m speaking from the roof of Broadcasting Build- 
ing, New York City. The bells you hear are ringing to 
warn the people to evacuate the city as the Martians 
approach. Estimated in last two hours three million 
people have moved out along the roads to the north, 
Hutchison River Parkway still kept open for motor 
traffic. Avoid bridges to Long Island . . . hopelessly 
jammed. All communication with Jersey shore closed 
ten minutes ago. No more defenses. Our army wiped 
out . . . artillery, air force, everything wiped out. 
This may be the last broadcast. We'll stay here to the 
end. . . . People are holding service below us . . . in 
the cathedral. 

(VOICES SINGING HYMN) 


Now I look down the harbor. All manner of boats, 
overloaded with fleeing population, pulling out from 
docks. 
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{SOUND OF BOAT WILISTLES ) 

. Streets are all jammed. Noise in crowds like New 
Year’s Eve in city. Wait a minute. . . . Enemy now in 
sight above the Palisades. Five great machines, First 
one is crossing river. I can see it from here, wading the 
Hudson like a man wading through a brook... . A 
pulletin’s handed me. . . . Martian cylinders are fall- 
‘jng all over the country. One outside Buffalo, one in 
Chicago, St. Louis . . . seem to be timed and spaced. 
, . . Now the first machine reaches the shore. He 
stands watching, looking over the city. His steel, cowl- 
jsh head is even with the skyscrapers. He waits for the 
others. They rise like a line of new towers on the city’s 
west side. . . . Now they’re lifting their metal hands. 
This is the end now. Smoke comes out . . . black 
smoke, drifting over the city. People in the streets see 
it now. They’re running towards the East River .. . 
thousands of them, dropping in like rats. Now the 
“smoke’s spreading faster. It’s reached Times Square. 
People trying to run away from it, but it’s no use. 
‘They're falling like flies. Now the smoke’s crossing 
Sixth Avenue . . . Fifth Avenue . . . 100 yards away 
:.. it’s 50 feet.... 


OPERATOR FOUR 


2X2L calling CQ... . 

“2X21 calling CQ... . 

2X2L calling CQ. ... New York. 

Isn’t there anyone on the air? 

Isn’t there anyone. .. . 

2X2L 
(MIDDLE BREAK) 
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ANNOUNCER: You are listening to a CBS presen- 
tation of Orson Welles and the Mercury Theatre on 
the Air in an original dramatization of War of the 
Worlds by H. G. Wells. The performance will con- 
tinue after a brief intermission. 

This is the Conumpia . . . BroapcasTING SvsTEM 
(FADE THEME 10 seconDS) WABC—New York. 
(ENTIRE BREAK 20 SECONDS) 

ANNOUNCER: War of the Worlds by H. G. Wells, 
starring Orson Welles and the Mercury Theatre on 
the Air... . 

(music) 

PIERSON 


As I set down these notes on paper, I’m obsessed by 
the thought that I may be the last living man on earth. 
I have been hiding in this empty house near Grovers 
Mill—a small island of daylight cut off by the black 
smoke from the rest of the world. All that happened be- 
fore the arrival of these monstrous creatures in the 


world now seems part of another life . . . a life that: 


has no continuity with the present, furtive existence of 
the lonely derelict who pencils these words on the back 
of some astronomical notes bearing the signature of 


Richard Pierson. I look down at my blackened hands, . 


my torn shoes, my tattered clothes, and I try to connect 
them with a professor who lives at Princeton, and who 


on the night of October 20, glimpsed through his tele- 


scope an orange splash of light on a distant planet, My’ 


wife, my colleagues, my students, my books, my obser- 


vatory, my ... my world . . . where are they? Did 
they ever exist? Am I Richard Pierson? What day is it? - 
Do days exist without calendars? Does time pass when : 
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‘there are no human hands left to wind the clocks? ... 
In writing down my daily life I tell myself I shall pre- 
serve human history between the dark covers of this 
little book that was meant to record the movements of 
the stars. . . . But to write I must live, and to live I 
must eat. . . . I find mouldy bread in the kitchen, and 
an orange not too spoiled to swallow. I keep watch at 
the window. From time to time I catch sight of a Mar- 
tian above the black smoke, 

The smoke still holds the house in its black coil. . . . 
But at length there is a hissing sound and suddenly I 
see a Martian mounted on his machine, spraying the air 
with a jet of steam, as if to dissipate the smoke. I watch 
in a corner as his huge metal legs nearly brush against 
the house. Exhausted by terror, I fall asleep. . . . It’s 
morning. Sun streams in the window. The black cloud 
of gas has lifted, and the scorched meadows to the north 
look as though a black snow storm had passed over 
them, I venture from the house. I make my way to a 
road. No traffic. Here and there a wrecked car, baggage 
overturned, a blackened skeleton. I push on north. For 
some reason I feel safer trailing these monsters than 
running away from them. And I keep a careful watch. 
I have seen the Martians feed. Should one of their 
machines appear over the top of trees, I am ready to 
fling myself flat on the earth. I come to a chestnut tree. 
October, chestnuts are ripe. I fill my pockets. I must 
keep alive. Two days I wander in a vague northerly 
direction through a desolate world. Finally I notice a 
living creature . . . a small red squirrel in a beech 
tree. I stare at him, and wonder. He stares back at me. 
I believe at that moment the animal and I shared the 
same emotion . . . the joy of finding another living 
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being. . . . I push on north. I find dead cows in a 
brackish field. Beyond, the charred ruins of a dairy. 
The silo remains standing guard over the waste land 
like a lighthouse deserted by the sea, Astride the silo 
perches a weathercock. The arrow points north. 

Next day I came to a city vaguely familiar in its con- 
tours, yet its buildings strangely dwarfed and levelled 
off, as if a giant had sliced off its highest towers with a 
capricious sweep of his hand. I reached the outskirts. I 
found Newark, undemolished, but humbled by some 
whim of the advancing Martians. Presently, with an 
odd feeling of being watched, I caught sight of some- 
thing crouching in a doorway. I made a step towards 
it, and it rose up and became a man—a man, armed 
with a large knife. 


STRANGER 
Stop. . . . Where did you come from? 
PIERSON 
I come from . . . many places. A long time ago 
from Princeton. 
STRANGER 


Princeton, huh? That’s near Grovers Mill! 


PIERSON 
Yes. 
STRANGER 
Grovers Mill. . . . (LAUGIIS AS AT A GREAT JOKE) 


. . . « There’s no food here. This is my country... 
all this end of town down to the river, There’s only food 
for one. . . . Which way are you going? 
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; PIERSON 
I don’t know. I guess I’m looking for—for people. 


, STRANGER 
(neRvousLY) What was that? Did you hear some- 
thing just then? 
PIERSON 
Only a bird (MarveELS). . . . A live bird! 


STRANGER 
You get to know that birds have shadows these days. 
... Say, we're in the open here. Let’s crawl into this 
doorway and talk. 
PIERSON 


. Have you seen any Martians? 


STRANGER 


They’ve gone over to New York. At night the sky is 
alive with their lights. Just as if people were still living 
in it. By daylight you can’t see them. Five days ago a 
couple of them carried something big across the flats 
from the airport. I believe they’re learning how to fly. 


. PIERSON 
Fly! 
STRANGER 
Yeah, fly. 
PIERSON 


Then it’s all over with humanity. Stranger, there’s 
still you and I. Two of us left. 
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STRANGER 


They got themselves in solid; they wrecked the great- 
est country in the world. Those green stars, they’re 
probably falling somewhere every night. They’ve only 
lost one machine. There isn’t anything to do. We're 
done. We’re licked. 


PIERSON 
Where were you? You’re in a uniform. 


STRANGER 
What’s left of it. I was in the militia—national 
guard. . . . That’s good! Wasn’t any war any more 


than there’s war between men and ants. 


PIERSON 
And we’re eatable ants. I found that out. . . . What 
will they do to us? 
STRANGER 


I’ve thought it all out. Right now we’re caught as 
we’re wanted. The Martian only has to go a few miles 
to get a crowd on the run. But they won’t keep doing 
that. They’ll begin catching us systematic like—keep- 
ing the best and storing us in cages and things. They 
haven’t begun on us yct! 


PIERSON 
Not begun! 


STRANGER 


Not begun. All that’s happened so far is because we 
don’t have sense enough to keep quiet . . . bothering 
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them with guns and such stuff and losing our heads and 
rushing off in crowds. Now instead of our rushing 
around blind we’ve got to fix ourselves up according to 
the way things are now. Cities, nations, civilization, 
progress... . 

PIERSON 


- But if that’s so, what is there to live for? 


_ STRANGER 
There won’t be any more concerts for a million years 
or so, and no nice little dinners at restaurants. If it’s 
amusement you’re after, I guess the game’s up. 
a PIERSON 
- And what is there left? 


STRANGER 


. Life . . . that’s what! I want to live. And so do 
youl We’re not going to be exterminated. And I don’t 
mean to be caught, either, and tamed, and fattened, and 
bred like an ox. 


% PIERSON 
What are you going to do? 


STRANGER 


I’m going on... right under their feet. I gotta plan. 
“We men as men are finished. We don’t know enough. 
-We gotta learn plenty before we’ve got a chance. And 
we've got to live and keep free while we learn. I’ve 
‘thought it all out, sce. 
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PIERSON 
Tell me the rest. 


STRANGER 

Well, it isn’t all of us that are made for wild beasts, 
and that’s what it’s got to be. That’s why I watched you. 
All these little office workers that used to live in these 
houses—they’d be no good. They haven’t any stuff to 
’em. They just used to run off to work. I’ve seen hun- 
dreds of ’em, running wild to catch their commuters’ 
train in the morning for fear that they’d get canned if 
they didn’t; running back at night afraid they won’t be 
in time for dinner. Lives insured and a little invested in 
case of accidents. And on Sundays, worried about the 
hereafter. The Martians will be a godsend for those 
guys. Nice roomy cages, good food, careful breeding, no 
worries, After a week or so chasing about the fields on 
empty stomachs they'll come and be glad to be caught. 


PIERSON 
You’ve thought it all out, haven’t you? 


STRANGER 


You bet I have! And that isn’t all. These Martians 
will make pets of some of them, train ’em to do tricks, 
Who knows? Get sentimental over the pet boy who grew 
up and had to be killed. And some, maybe, they’ll train 
to hunt us. 

PIERSON 


No, that’s impossible. No human being. . . . 


STRANGER 
Yes they will. There’s men who'll do it gladly. If one 
of them ever comes after me... . 
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PIERSON 


In the meantime, you and I and others like us. . . 
where are we to live when the Martians own the earth? 


STRANGER 


I’ve got it all figured out. We'll live under ground. 
[ve been thinking about the sewers. Under New York 
are miles and miles of ’em. The main ones are big 
enough for ariybody. Then there’s cellars, vaults, under- 
ground storerooms, railway tunnels, subways. You be- 
gin to see, eh? And we'll get a bunch of strong men to- 
gether. No weak ones, that rubbish, out. 


PIERSON 
And you meant me to go? 


STRANGER 
Well, I gave you a chance didn’t I? 


PIERSON 
We won’t quarrel about that. Go on. 


STRANGER 


And we’ve got to make safe places for us to stay in, 
see, and get all the books we can—science books. ‘That’s 
where men like you come in, see? We'll raid the mu- 
‘seums, we'll even spy on the Martians. It may not be so 
much we have to learn before—just imagine this: four 
or five of their own fighting machines suddenly start 
-off—heat-rays right and left and not a Martian in ’em, 
Not a Martian in’em! But men—men whohave learned 
_the way how. It may even be in our time. Gee! Imagine 
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having one of them lovely things with its heat-ray wide 
and free! We’d turn it on Martians, we’d turn it on 
men. We’d bring everybody down to their knees. 


PIERSON 
That’s your plan? 


STRANGER 
You and me and a few more of us we’d own the world. 


PIERSON 
T see. 


STRANGER 
Say, what’s the matter? Where are you going? 


PIERSON 
Not to your world. . . . Good-bye, Stranger... . 


PIERSON 


After parting with the artilleryman, I came at last to 
the Holland Tunnel. I entered that silent tube anxious 
to know the fate of the great city on the other side of the 
Hudson. Cautiously I came out of the tunnel and made 
my way up Canal Street. 

I reached Fourteenth Street, and there again were 
black powder and several bodies, and an evil ominous 
smell from the gratings of the cellars of some. of the 
houses. I wandered up through the thirties and forties; 
I stood alone on Times Square. I caught sight of a lean 
dog running down Seventh Avenue with a piece of dark 
brown meat in his jaws, and a pack of starving mon- 
grels at his heels. He made a wide circle around me, as 
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though he feared I might prove a fresh competitor, I 
Fwalked up Broadway in the direction of that strange 
:powder—past silent shop windows, displaying their 
‘raute wares to empty sidewalks—past the Capitol The- 
‘atre, silent, dark—past a shooting gallery, where a row 
“of empty guns faced an arrested line of wooden ducks. 
‘Near Columbus Circle I noticed models of 1939 mator 
‘cars in the show rooms facing empty streets. From over 
‘the top of the General Motors Building, I watched a 
‘flock of black birds circling in the sky. I hurried on. 
“Suddenly I caught sight of the hood of a Martian 
-machine, standing somewhere in Central Park, gleam- 
sing in the late afternoon sun. An insane idea! I rushed 
recklessly across Columbus Circle and into the Park. I 
“climbed a small hill above the pond at Sixtieth Street. 
‘From there I could see, standing in a silent row along 
‘the Mall, nineteen of those great metal Titans, their 
“cowls empty, their steel arms hanging listlessly by their 
‘sides. I looked in vain for the monsters that inhabit 
those machines. 
. Suddenly, my eyes were attracted to the immense 
‘flock of black birds that hovered directly below me. 
‘They circled to the ground, and there before my eyes, 
“stark and silent, lay the Martians, with the hungry birds 
ipecking and tearing brown ahteds of flesh from their 
idead bodies. Later when their bodies were examined in 
ilaboratories, it was found that they were killed by the 
; butrefactive and disease bacteria against which their 
‘systems were unprepared . . . slain after all man’s de- 
‘fenses had failed, by the humblest thing that God in 
;lis wisdom put upon this earth. 
Before the cylinder fell there was a general persua- 
sion that through all the deep of space no life existed 
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beyond the petty surface of our minute sphere. Now we, 
see further. Dim and wonderful is the vision J have con-. 
jured up in my mind of life spreading slowly from this: 
little seed-bed of the solar system throughout the inan-- 
_imate vastness of sidercal space. But that is a remote 
dream. It may be, that the destruction of the Martians: 
is only a reprieve. To them, and not to us, is the future 
ordained perhaps. , 

Strange it now seems to sit in my peaceful study at 
Princeton writing down this last chapter of the record 
begun at a deserted farm in Grovers Mill, Strange to see 
from my window the university spires dim and blue 
through an April haze. Strange to watch children play- 
ing in the streets. Strange to see young people strolling 
on the green, where the new spring grass heals the last 
black scars of a bruised earth. Strange to watch the. 
sightseers enter the museum where the dissembled parts - 
of a Martian machine are kept on public view. Strange- 
when I recall the time when I first saw it, bright and 
clean-cut, hard and silent, under the dawn of that last 
great day. 

(music) 

This is Orson Welles, ladies and gentlemen, out of 
character to assure you that the War of the Worlds has. 
no further significance than as the holiday offcring it. 
was intended to be. The Mercury Theatre’s own radio’ 
version of dressing up in a sheet and jumping out of a 
bush and saying Boo! Starting now, we couldn’t soap ; 
all your windows and steal all your garden gates, by to- 
morrow night . . . so we did the next best thing. We: 
annihilated the world before your very ears, and utterly 
destroyed the Columbia Broadcasting System. You will 
be relieved, I hope, to learn that we didn’t mean it, and: 
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that both institutions are still open for business. So 
: good-bye everybody, and remember, please, for the next 
day or so, the terrible lesson you learned tonight. That 
grinning, glowing, globular invader of your living-room 
4g.an inhabitant of the pumpkin patch, and if your 
doorbell rings and nobody’s there, that was no Martian 
. it’s Hallowe’en. 
(acusIc) 
ANNOUNCER: Tonight the Columbia Broadcasting 
- System, and its affiliated stations coast-to-coast, has 
brought you War of ihe Worlds by TH. G. Wells . . . 
the seventeenth in its weekly series of dramatic broad- 
casts featuring Orson Welles and the Mercury The- 
_atre on the Air. 


THEME 


ANNOUNCER: Next week we present a dramatiza- 
tion of three famous short stories. This is the Co- 
LUMBIA . . . BroApcASTING SYSTEM. 

.(FADE THEME 20 SECONDS). 9:00 p.m. B-U-L-O-V-A 

Bulova Watch Time. WABC—NEw York. 


Additional announcements. Altogether during the 
broadcast four announcements were made to the full 
network——one at the beginning, one before the station- 
break, one after the station-break, one at the end. The 
‘following announcement was made to the network on 
the same evening at 10:30, 11:30 and 12:00 midnight: 
‘For those listeners who tuned in to Orson Welles’s 
‘Mercury Theatre on the Air broadcast from 8:00 to 
9:00 p.m. eastern standard time tonight and did not 
realize that the program was merely a modernized adap- 
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tation of H. G. Wells’s famous novel War of the 
Worlds, we are repeating the fact which was made clear 
four times on the program, that, while the names of 
some American cities were used, as in all novels and 
dramatizations, the entire story and all of its incidents 
were fictitious.” 

In addition, 60 per cent of all stations carrying the 
program interrupted the broadcast to make local an- 
nouncements when it became apparent that a misunder- 
standing was abroad. Other local announcements fol- 
lowed the broadcast. It must be remembered, however, - 
that the most terrifying part of the broadcast came be- 
fore the station break. Hence listeners who failed to hear , 
the original announcement had ample opportunity to 
become frightened. 

This broadcast with these warnings created the panic. 
What was it like? 


“It Was Something Terrible” 


CHAPTER II 3¢ THE NATURE AND 
EXTENT OF THE PANIC 


over the United States were praying, crying, flee- 

ing frantically to escape death from the Mar- 
tians, Some ran to rescue loved ones. Others telephoned 
farewells or warnings, hurried to inform neighbors, 
sought information from newspapers or radio stations, 
summoned ambulances and police cars. At least six mil- 
lion people heard the broadcast. At least a million of 
tliem were frightened or disturbed.” 

For weeks after the broadcast, newspapers carried 
hiuman-interest stories relating the shock and terror of 
local citizens. Men and women throughout the country 
could have described their feelings and reactions on that 
fateful evening. Our own interviewers and correspon- 
dents gathered hundreds of accounts. A few of these 
selected almost at random will give us a glimpse of the 
excitement. Let the people speak for themselves. 

“I knew it was something terrible and I was fright- 
ened,” said Mrs. Ferguson, a northern New Jersey 
housewife, to the inquiring interviewer. “But I didn’t 
know just what it was. I couldn’t make myself believe 
it was the end of the world. I’ve always heard that when 
the world would come to an end, it would come so fast 
nohody would know—so why should God get in touch 
with this announcer? When they told us what road to 
take and get up over the hills and the children began to 
cry, the family decided to go out. We took blankets and 
my granddaughter wanted to take the cat and the 


See p. 58 below. 


L: G before the broadcast had ended, people all 
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canary. We were outside the garage when the neighbor’s 
boy came back and told us it was a play.” 

From a small midwestern town came Joseph Hend- 
ley’s report. “That Hallowe’en Boo sure had our family. 
on its knees before the program was half over. God: 
knows but we prayed to Him last Sunday. It was a les-. 
son in more than one thing to us. My mother went out. 
and looked for Mars, Dad was hard to convince or: 
skeptical or sumpin’, but he even got to believing it.: 
Brother Joe, as usual, got more excited than he could: 
show. Brother George wasn’t home. Aunt Grace, a good‘ 
Catholic, began to pray with Uncle Henry. Lily got sick. 
to her stomach. I don’t know what I did exactly but I’ 
know I prayed harder and more earnestly than ever. 
before, Just as soon as we were convinced that this thing 
was real, how pretty all things on earth seemed; howe 
soon we put our trust in God.” ; ; 

Archie Burbank, a filling station operator in Newark; 
described his reactions. “My girl friend and I stayed in, 
the car for awhile, just driving around. Then we fol 
lowed the lead of a friend. All of us ran into a grocery 
store and asked the man if we could go into his cellar. 
He said, ‘What’s the matter? Are you trying to ruin my; 
business?’ So he chased us out, A crowd collected. We 
rushed to an apartment house and asked the man in the 
apartment to let us in his cellar. He said, ‘I don’t have. 
any cellar! Get away!’ ‘Then people started to rush out- 
of the apartment house all undressed. We got into the 
car and listened some more. Suddenly, the announcer: 
was gassed, the station went dead so we tried another* 
station but nothing would come on. Then we went to a” 
gas station and filled up our tank in preparation for. 
just riding as far as we could. The gas station man’ 
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didn’t ‘know anything about it. Then one friend, male, 

ecided he would call up the Newark Evening News. He 
ed out it was a play. We listened to the rest of the 
ol play and then went dancing.” 

* Mrs, Joslin, who lives in a poor section of a large 
eastern city and whose husband is a day laborer, said, 
‘tI was terribly frightened. I wanted to pack and take 
‘my child in my arms, gather up my friends and get in 
the car and just go north as far as we could. But what I 
did was just set by one window, prayin’, listenin’, and 
scared stiff and my husband by the other snifflin’ and 
lookin’ out to see if people were runnin’, Then when the 
announcer said ‘evacuate the city,’ I ran and called my 
‘poarder and started with my child to rush down the 
‘stairs, not waitin’ to ketch my hat or anything. When 
‘T got to the foot of the stairs I just couldn’t get out, I 
don’t know why. Meantime my husband he tried other 
stations and found them still runnin’. He couldn’t smell 
any gas or see people runnin’, so he called me back and 
told me it was just a play. So I set down, still ready to 
go at any minute till I heard Orson Welles say, ‘Folks, 
hope we ain’t alarmed you. This is just a play!’ Then, 
1 just set!” 

: Mrs, Delaney, an ardent Catholic living in a New 
York suburb, could not pull herself from her radio. “I 
never hugged my radio so closely as I did last night. 
I held a crucifix in my hand and prayed while looking 
tit of my open window for falling meteors. I also 
yanted to get a faint whiff of the gas so that I would 
‘know when to close my window and hermetically seal 
«my room with waterproof cement or anything else I 
could get hold of. My plan was to stay in the room and 
hope that I would not suffocate before the gas blew 
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away. When the monsters were wading across the Hud.’ 
son River and coming into New York, I wanted to run . 
up on my roof to see what they looked like, but I could _ 
not leave my radio while it was telling me of their 
whereabouts.” 

Helen Anthony, a young high school girl in Pennsy]- 
vania, wrote that she “kept on saying, ‘Where are we 
going to go? What can we do? What difference does it 
make whether we get killed now or later?’ I was really 
hysterical, My two girl friends and I were crying and 
holding each other and everything seemed so unimpor- 
tant in face of death. We felt it was terrible we should 
die so young. I’m always nervous anyway and I guess 
I was getting everybody even more scared. The boy from - 
downstairs threatened to knock me out if I didn’t stop 
acting so hysterical. We tried another small station 
which had some program on that confirmed our fears. 
I was sure the end of the world was coming.” 

Mothers all over the country hastened to protect help- 
less infants and children. From New England was sent 
the description of Mrs. Walters. “I kept shivering and 
shaking. I pulled out suitcases and put them back, 
started to pack, but didn’t know what to take. I kept 
piling clothes on my baby, took all her clothes out and 
wrapped her up. Everybody went out of the house except 
the neighbor upstaixs. I ran up and banged on his door. 
He wrapped two of his children in blankets and I car- 
ried the other, and my husband carried my child. We - 
rushed out. I don’t know why but I wanted to take some 
bread, for I thought that if everything is burning, you 
can’t eat money, but you can eat bread.” 

A mother living in a small eastern town said that 
“right after we tuned in I had gone out to see my baby, 
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when my husband called to me. I ran in and got fright- 
‘ened right away. I ran downstairs to the telephone and 
called my mother, She hadn’t been listening. Then I 
took the little baby and my husband wrapped our seven- 
year-old child and we rode with friends who live on the 
street to the tavern where my mother works. By the time 
we got there my mother had the radio on and all of the. 
people in the tavern were excited. I just sat down and 
cuddled my baby and shook so that I couldn’t talk, I 
was sick in bed for three days after the broadcast.” 
A mother in a crowded New Jersey tenement “thought 
it was all up with us. I grabbed my boy and just sat and 
cried, and then I couldn’t stand it any more when they 
said they were coming this way, so I turned the radio 
off and ran out into the hall. The woman next door was 
out there crying too. Then a man ran up the stairs and 
when he saw us he laughed at us and said downstairs 
the people were fooled too, and that it was only a joke. 
We didn’t believe him and told him to pray, but he 
finally convinced us, He said he had called the police, 
and they told him it was a play. So I went back into the 
apartment, and just kept crying till my husband came 
home, because I was still upset.” 
A senior in a large eastern college returning from a 
date with his girl heard the broadcast in his car and, 
heroically enough, decided to return and rescue her. 
“One of the first things I did was to try to phone my girl 
in Poughkeepsie, but the lines were all busy, so that just 
‘confirmed my impression that the thing was true. We 
Started driving back to Poughkeepsie. We had heard 
‘that Princeton was wiped out and gas was spreading 
‘over New Jersey and fire, go I figured there wasn’t any- 
thing to do—we figured our friends and families were 
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all dead, I made the 45 miles in 35 minutes and didn’t 
even realize it. I drove right through Newburgh and 
never even knew I went through it. I don’t know why 
we weren’t killed. My roommate was crying and pray- 
ing. He was even more excited than I was—or more 
noisy about it anyway; I guess I took it out in pushing 
the accelerator to the floor. I imagine having to concen- 
trate on the driving held me together somewhat. On 
Monday after it was all over, and I started to think of 
that ride, I was more jittery than when it was happen- 
ing. The speed was never under 70. I thought I was 
racing against time. The gas was supposed to be spread- 
ing up north. I didn’t have any idea exactly what I was 
fleeing from, and that made me all the more afraid. All 
T could think of was being burned alive or being gassed. 
And yet I didn’t care somehow whether I hit anything 
with the car or not. I remember thinking distinctly how 
easy it would be to get shot cleanly in a war. I remember 
also thinking there wasn’t any God. My roommate was 
really praying and crying all the time. I thought the . 
whole human race was going to be wiped out—that 
seemed more important than the fact that we were going 
to die. It seemed awful that everything that had been 
worked on for years was going to be lost forever. They 
kept giving these flashbacks and they made it seem so | 
real. I do remember, though, when the commentator 
said, ‘Pierson and I will go over and report,’ and then 
they were on in what seemed about four minutes, and 
that seemed too short a time, but we didn’t take it too 
seriously. The mention of towns along the highways 
with names that we knew, and the names of hospitals 
we knew, seemed so real.” 
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_ ‘Two thousand miles away, in a small college of a 
southwestern state, other college students were equally 
‘terrified. “The girls in the sorority houses and dormi- 
‘tories huddled around their radios trembling and weep- 
ing:in each other’s arms, They separated themselves 
from their friends only to take their turn at the tele- 
phones to make long distance calls to their parents, say- 
‘ing goodbye for what they thought might be the last 
time. This horror was shared by older and more ex- 
perienced people—instructors and supervisors in the 
university. Terror-stricken girls, hoping to escape from 
the Mars invaders, rushed to the basement of the dormi- 
tory. A fraternity boy, frantic with fear, threw off 
‘dormitory regulations when he sought out his girl friend 
and started for home. Another boy rushed into the street 
to warn the town of the invasion.” 

_ Sylvia Holmes, a panic-stricken Negro housewife 
who lived in Newark, thinking the end of the world was 
near, in her excitement overstepped the bounds of her 
usual frugality. ““We listened getting more and more 
excited. We all felt the world was coming to an end. 
Then we heard ‘Get gas masks!’ That was the part that 
got me. I thought I was going crazy. It’s a wonder my 
heart didn’t fail me because I’m nervous anyway. I felt 
-if the gas was on, I wanted to be together with my hus- 
band and nephew so we could all die together. So I ran 
out of the house. I guess J didn’t know what I was do- 
ing. I stood on the corner waiting for a bus and I 
thought every car that came along was a bus and I ran 
out to get it. People saw how excited I was and tried to 
quiet me, but I kept saying over and over again to every- 
body I met: ‘Don’t you know New Jersey is destroyed 
by the Germans—it’s on the radio.’ I was all excited 
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and I knew that Hitler didn’t appreciate President 
Roosevelt’s telegram a couple of weeks ago. While the 
U.S. thought everything was settled, they came down 
unexpected. The Germans are so wise they were in 
something like a balloon and when the balloon landed 
—that’s when they announced the explosion—the Ger- | 
mans landed. When I got home my husband wasn’t . 
there so I rushed in next door and warned the neighbors 
that the world was coming to an end. My aunt was there 
and she tried to quiet me and said, ‘If God is coming 
that way, we just have to wait—go home and be quiet— 
don’t be excited.’ I went home, My knees were shaking 
so, I could hardly walk up the stairs. I found my 
nephew had come home and gone to bed. I woke him up. 
I looked in the ice-box and saw some chicken left from 
Sunday dinner that I was saving for Monday night din- 
ner. I said to my nephew, ‘We may as well eat this 
chicken—we won't be here in the morning.’ Then my 
husband came in. When I told him about it, he wasn’t 
as excited as I was, but he thought it was the end of the 
world coming, too. He turned on our radio to WOR. It 
was eleven o’clock and we heard it announced that it was 
only a play. It sure felt good—just like a burden was 
lifted off me.” 

George Bates, an unskilled laborer in Massachusetts 
spent his savings trying to escape. Somehow he heard of 
this investigation and wrote: “I thought the best thing 
to do was go away, so I took $3.25 out of my savings 
and bought a ticket. After I had gone 60 miles I héard 
it was a play. Now I don’t have any money left for the 
shoes I was saving up for. Would you please have some- 
one send me a pair of black shoes, size 9-B.” 
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Sarah Jacob of Illinois, a regular listener to the Mer- 
cury Theatre, said, “They should have announced that 
it was a play. We listened to the whole thing and they 
never did. I was very much afraid. When it was over 
‘we ran to the doctor’s to see if he could help us get away. 
Everybody was out in the street and somebody told my 
‘husband it was just a play. We always listen to Orson 
‘Welles but we didn’t imagine this was it. If we hadn’t 
found out it was a play almost as soon as it was over, I 
don’t know what we’d have done.” 


Who Listened? 


_ The best direct evidence upon which to base an esti- 
mate of the number of people who listened to this 
‘broadcast is obtained from a poll made by the American 
Institute of Public Opinion (AIPO) about six weeks 
after the broadcast.” In a nation-wide sample of several 
thousand adults, 12 per cent answered “Yes” to 
the question “Did you listen to the Orson Welles 
broadcast of the invasion from Mars?” ‘The representa- 
tiveness of the sample used by the Gallup survey is 
based on the characteristics of the “voting public.” It 
therefore contains more men, fewer young people, and, 
probably fewer southern Negroes than the actual radio- 
listening public.* According to the 1930 census there 
are 75,000,000 persons of voting age in the country. 
? This delay was unavoidable due to the fact that sufficient funds were 
gvailable for the survey only after this time had elapsed. The writer is 
Andebted to Mr, Lawrence Benson and Mr. Edward Benson of the Amer- 
‘dean Institute of Public Opinion for their cooperation during this survey; 
‘also to Dr, George Gallup for permitting the facilities of the Institute to 
‘he used for this study. 
® For a discussion of public opinion polls and the techniques of measure- 


‘ment, see D, Katz and H. Cantril, “Public Opinion Polls,” Sociometry, 
1937, Vol. I, pp. 155-179, 
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Twelve per cent of this number would indicate- that 
about 9,000,000 adults heard the broadcast. If we con- 
sider all persons over ten years of age, then, according 
to the 1930 census we shall have 12 per cent of 99,000,- 
000 people, or, almost 12,000,000. It is undoubtedly 
true that many children even under ten years of age 
listen to the radio after eight o’clock on Sunday evening, 
especially when we remember that for more than half 
of the country this broadcast was at least an hour earlier 
than eight p.m. In addition to these young listeners, a 
large number of youngsters must have been wakened by 
frightened parents preparing to flee for their lives. 

The AIPO figure is over 100 per cent higher than any 
other known measure of this audience. However, since 
the Institute reaches many small communities and non- 
telephone homes not regularly sampled by radio re- 
search organizations, its result is probably the most 
accurate.* C. E. Hooper, Inc., a commercial research 
organization making continuous checks on program 
popularity, indicates a listening audience of about 
4,000,000 to the Mercury Theatre broadcast on Octo- 
ber 30, 1938.° If we pool the ATPO and Hooper results, 
a final estimate of 6,000,000 listeners is conservative. 
Had the program enjoyed greater popularity, the panic 
might have been more widespread. 


4A critical discussion of methods of measuring the listening audience, 
by Frank Stanton, Measuring the Listening Audience, is scheduled to be 
published by Princeton University Press, 1940. 

5The Cooperative Analysis of Broadcasting report (CAB) did not 
survey Oct. 30. The Oct. 23 figure is 4 per cent of radio homes; the 
Nov. 6 figure 7.4 per cent of radio homes. It is not without significance 
that the program’s popularity increased almost 100 per cent in these two 
weeks and it seems probable that almost this entire jump was due to the 
excitement and publicity aroused by the Oct, 30 broadcast. 
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The regional differences of the audience are signifi- 
cant. A breakdown of the AIPO figures gives the fol- 
lowing percentages of persons who listened. 


Mountain and Pacific 20 per cent 
Middle Atlantic 15 
West North Central 12 
East North Central il 
South 8 
New England 8 


The high percentage of Mountain and Pacific states is 
undoubtedly due to the fact that listening in general is 
highest in the far western part of the country.® ‘The low 
figure for the New England states is due to the fact that 
Columbia’s Boston outlet (WEEI) did not carry the 
program, 
-. Tabulation by economic status indicates that the very 
poor people did not listen to this dramatic program as 
much as other economic groups: 13 per cent of the 
people in the upper and middle income brackets and 9 
' per cent in the low income group had tuned in. The 
AITPO figures indicate significant differences according 
to age levels: 14 per cent of young people under thirty, 
12 per cent of those between thirty and fifty, and only 
-10 per cent of those over fifty years of age heard the 
broadcast. No important sex differences in the compo- 
sition of the audience appear in the AIPO data. Twelve 
per.cent of the men heard the program, 11 per cent of 
the women. 


How Many Were Frightened? 


in answer to the AIPO question, “At the time you 
‘Were listening, did you think this broadcast was a play 


* Stanton, of. cit. 
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or a real news report?” 28 per cent indicated that 
they believed the broadcast was a news bulletin. Sev- 
enty per cent of those who thought they were listen- 
ing to a news report were frightened or disturbed. This 
would mean that about 1,700,000 heard the broadcast 
as a news bulletin and that about 1,200,000 were ex-_ 
cited by it. 

In spite of the attempt to word the question concern- 
ing the individual’s reaction in a casual way, it must be 
remembered that the number of persons who admitted . 
their fright to the AIPO interviewers is probably the 
very minimum of the total number actually frightened. . 
Many persons were probably too ashamed of their gul- 
libility to confess it in a cursory interview. On the other 
hand, people would not be so likely to prevaricate when | 
asked whether or not they had heard the broadcast or . 
whether or not they regarded it as news. But there is the 
possibility that some people heard so much about the 
broadcast that they reported actually hearing it. 

Sectional differences in the reaction are not great ex- 
cept for the small percentage of New England listeners 
who were frightened. This is probably due to the fact 
that New England listeners had deliberately tuned in to 
a relatively remote station especially to hear War of the 
Worlds, since none of the large New England stations 
carried it. The higher percentage of fright among south- 
ern listeners may be due to the larger proportion of poor - 
and uneducated people in this area.’ The panic was 
clearly a nation-wide reaction. The figures below in- 
dicate the percentage of those who heard the broadcast - 
as a news report and were frightened. 


? For a discussion of the effect of economic status and education on the 
nature of a listener’s reaction, see pp. 113 f. 
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Sectional differences in extent of fright 


New England 40 per cent 
Middle Atlantic 69 
East North Central 72 
West North Central © 72 
South 80 
Mountain and Pacific 71 


. Reports of high school administrators. Since it was 
thought that high school principals throughout|the coun- 
try would be in touch with a cross-section of the 
‘population and have some evidence of the extent of the 
reaction in their community, forms were mailed to every 
twenty-fifth school principal listed in state educational 
directories. * Of the 1044 questionnaires distributed, 305 
or 29 per cent were returned. Thirty-nine per cent of 
the principals who answered reported that they knew 
of students in their schools who were frightened by the 
broadcast. They estimated that on an average about 5 
per cent of their pupils were frightened. Since the ques- 
tionnaires were obviously returned by the most inter- 
ested administrators, it is difficult to, estimate their 
representativeness. If we consider the number of chil- 
dren in school, it seems likely that approximately one 
quarter of a million children of high school age were 
upset by the dramatization. 

Telephone volume. Accounts of frantic telephone 
galls flooding switchboards of radio stations, news- 
papers and police stations are confirmed by figures 

‘8 Although this method of selection covered the country thoroughly, it 
‘would not yield names in exact relation to the population distribution since 
fewer questionnaires were sent to the more urbanized states and to regions 
dost advanced in. consolidating rural schools. These objections, however, 


frere not of sufficient importance for our purposes to justify a more elab- 
Grate, time-consuming sample. 
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secured from the American Telephone Company.’ An- 
increase of 39 per cent was reported in the telephone vol-* 
ume in metropolitan northern New Jersey during the: 
hour of the broadcast as compared to the usual volume 
of that hour of the evening. A 25 per cent increase over 

normal in the same area occurred the succeeding hour. 

Increases for several suburban exchanges on Long 

Island for the same hours ranged from 5 to 19 per cent. | 
In six suburban exchanges surrounding Philadel- 

phia, traffic increased 9.6 per cent for the entire day of - 
October 30 and for the entire New York metropolitan 
area traffic was above normal. Telephone officials see. 
no other way to account for the increased volume than 

assigning responsibility to the broadcast. 

The managers of the 92 radio stations that carried 
the broadcast were questioned by mail about their tele- 
phone volume during and immediately following the 
program. Of the 52 who replied, 50 reported an in- 
crease. Thirty-seven per cent noted increases of at least: 
500 per cent over the usual Sunday night volume; 31 
per cent reported increases below 500 per cent, The 
others had no figures available. There seems little doubt 
then that a public reaction of unusual proportions. 
occurred. 

Mail volume. The jure the broadcast aroused is. 
further shown by the number of letters written when it 
was over. Three-quarters of the station managers re- 
ported that their mail volume exceeded 100 per cent of - 
the normal number of letters received. Several instances: 
were reported of increases of over 500 per cent. Station. 
WABC, Columbia’s key station, was flooded with 1770. 

® The writer wishes to acknowledge the assistance of members of the’ 


Traffic Department in the New York office’ of the company for their: 
assistance in gathering the data. 
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pieces of mail on this one subject, 1086 favorable, 684 
pnfavorable. The Mercury Theatre itself received 1450 
letters concerning the program; 91 per cent congratulat- 
{ng them, 9 per cent condemning them, The Federal 
Communications Commission received 644 pieces of 
mail. Sixty per cent of the letters were unfavorable to 
the broadcast; 40 per cent favorable. These differences 
tn the nature of the letters sent to the federal “watch dog 
of broadcasting” and to the producers are not surpris- 
ing. They clearly indicate that those who wanted their 
protests taken seriously did not hesitate to communicate 
with the proper authorities, while those who appreciated 
good drama gave praise where praise was due. 

Newspaper clippings. The opinion was frequently 
encountered the day after the broadcast that the general 
state of hysteria reported in the newspapers was merely 
an attempt to find good copy for papers on Monday 
morning when news is notoriously at low ebb. Even if 
we assume that less than 5 per cent of the population 
contributed to the reaction, this is hardly a legitimate 
suspicion. If something can excite 5 per cent of the 
population it ts news. However, the figures above con- 
rm the theory that there actually was something un- 
usual and significant to report. Furthermore, the 
amount of newspaper space devoted to the episede for 
two weeks after the broadcast indicates a lingering 
fascination, although it cannot, of course, refute the 
charge that many accounts were embroidered to make 
good stories. 

An analysis of 12,500 newspaper clippings appear- 
ing in papers throughout the country during the three 
weeks following the broadcast, reveals that, although 
the volume of press notices took the usual sharp decline 
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the second and third days, considerable interest wag 
maintained for five days and had not fallen below 30 
per cent of the original -volume by the end of the first 
week.”* The trend is illustrated in Figure I. It can be’ 
seen that newspaper interest did not begin to flatten 
until the end of the second week. Notices were still con- 


Figure I 





Solid line indicates number of newspaper items. 
Broken line indicates number of newspapers containing items, 


tinuing in appreciable volume when this analysis was, 
made at the end of the third week. The increase of news 
items per paper at the outset is probably due to extra 
features, human interest and editorial comment. 
There can be little doubt that this broadcast did affect 

a large number of people scattered throughout the coun- 
10 These clippings were collected from newspapers of every state by 2 


reputable clipping bureau. The writer is indebted to the Mercury Theatre 
for generous permission to make full use of its files. 
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try. The problem for the psychologist now is to discover 
why so many people were frightened. This will require 
first an analysis of the broadcast itself. How was it 
actually experienced by the frightened listener? Why 
did he so readily confuse fiction with reality? The 
answers to these and other questions will occupy us in 
the next chapter. 
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Jt Dedn’t Sound Like a Play” 


CHAPTER III 3% HOW THE STIMULUS 
WAS EXPERIENCED 


O OTHER broadcast has produced a panic 
Nee to the one which found several 

million American families all over the country 
gathered around their radios listening to reports of an 
invasion from Mars, These reports were brought to 
them over a national network from New York City, our 
greatest metropolis, where people should know what is 
going on. Both the form and the content of the broadcast 
seemed authentic. As one listener put it “I just naturally 
thought it was real. Why shouldn’t I?” 

Even this program did not affect more than a small 
minority of the listeners. If we are to explain the re- 
action, then, we must answer two basic questions: Why 
did this broadcast frighten some people when other fan- 
tastic broadcasts do not? And why did this broadcast 
frighten some people but not others? An answer to the 
first question must be sought in the characteristics of 
this particular program which aroused false standards 
of judgment in so many listeners. 


Realism of Program 


In spite of Dorothy Thompson’s remark that “Noth- 
ing whatever about the dramatization was in the least 
credible, no matter at what point the listener might have 
tuned in,”* no one reading the script can deny that the 
broadcast was so realistic for the first few minutes that 
it was almost credible to.even relatively sophisticated 

1“On the Record,” New York Herald Tribune, Noy, 2, 1938. 
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and well informed listeners (Miss Thompson ex- 
cepted). The sheer dramatic excellence of the broadcast - 
must not be overlooked. 

This unusual realism of the performance may -be 
attributed to the fact that the early parts of the broadcast 
fell within the existing standards of judgment of the 
listeners. By a standard of judgment we mean an or- 
ganized mental context which provides an individual 
with a basis for interpretation. If a stimulus fits into the 
area of interpretation covered by a standard of judg- 
ment and does not contradict it, then it is likely to be - 
believed. Just what some of the more accepted and com- 
mon standards were that provided interpretations for 
the immediate acceptance of the broadcast as news are 
given below. Later in our discussion we shall be con- 
cerned with the problem of discovering more individu- 
alized standards of judgment which accounted for the 
persistence of the original interpretation even though 
the events reported became quite fantastic. 

Radio as accepted vehicle for important announce- 
ments. The first wide use of radio in the country was to 
broadcast election returns. Since that time, important 
announcements of local, national and international 
significance have been repeatedly made. A few short 
weeks before this broadcast, millions of listeners had 
kept their radios tuned for the latest news from a 
Europe apparently about to go to war. They had 
learned to expect that musical programs, dramas, 
broadcasts of all kinds would be cut off in a serious. 
emergency to inform or warn an eager and anxious 
public. A large proportion of listeners, particularly 
those in the lower income and educational brackets, 
have grown to rely more on the radio than on the news- 
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papers for their news.’ The confidence people have in 
radio as a source of news is shown in the answer to a 
question asked by the Fortune poll: “Which of the two 
—-radio or newspaper—gives you news freer from prej- 
udice?” Seventeen per cent answered “newspaper,” 50 
per cent believed radio news was freer from prejudice, 
while the rest either thought both media were the same, 
or didn’t know which was less prejudiced. 
’ On this particular night when the listener tuned to 
the Mercury Theatre, he heard the music of “Ramon 
Raquello and his orchestra” coming from the “Merid- 
ian Room” in the “Park Plaza Hotel” of New York 
City. Soon after the first piece had begun an announcer 
broke in “Ladies and gentlemen, we interrupt our pro- 
gram of dance music to bring you a special bulletin 
from the Intercontinental Radio News.” With our pres- 
ent distance it is easy to be suspicious of “Interconti- 
nental” news. But in the context of the program, such 
skepticism is reduced. This report brought the story of 
-the first explosions on Mars. The music was resumed 
only to be followed by another break: “Ladies and 
gentlemen, following on the news given in our bulletin 
a moment ago, the Government Meteorological Bureau 
has requested the large observatories of the country to 
keep an astronomical watch. . . .” This bulletin con- 
tains the information that “a huge flaming object, be- 
lieved to be a meteorite, fell on a farm in the neighbor- 
hood of Grovers Mill, New Jersey.” The swing band 
‘gets in 20 seconds more. Then the invasion continues 
uninterruptedly. 
2 Fortune, Aug. 1939, p. 6S. A thorough discussion of radio news broad- 


casting will be given in Paul Lazarsfeld, Radio and the Printed Page, now 
_in preparation. (A publication of the Princeton Radio Project.) 
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Almost all of the listeners, who had been frightened 
and who were interviewed, mentioned somewhere dur- 
ing the course of their retrospections the confidence they 
had in radio and their expectation that it would be used 
for such important announcements. A few of their com- 
ments indicate their attitudes: 

“We have so much faith in broadcasting. In a crisis 
it has to reach all people, That’s what radio is here for.” 

“The announcer would not say if it was not true. 
They always quote if something is a play.” 

“T always feel that the commentators bring the best 
possible news. Even after this I still will believe what I 
hear on the radio.” 

“It didn’t sound like a play the way it interrupted the 
music when it started.” 

Prestige of speakers. It is a well known fact to the 
social psychologist, the advertiser, and the propagandist 
that an idea or a product has a better chance of being 
accepted if it can be endorsed by, or if it emanates from, 
some well known person whose character, ability, or 
status is highly valued. The effect of this prestige sug- 
gestion is especially great when an individual himself 
has no standard of judgment by means of which he can ° 
interpret or give meaning to a particular situation that 
confronts him and when he needs or is interested’ in 
making a judgment or finding a meaning. The strange 
events reported by the announcers in this broadcast were 
so far removed from ordinary experience and yet of 
such great potential and personal significance to the 
listener that he was both bewildered and in need of some 
standard of judgment. As in many situations where- 
events and ideas are so complicated or far removed from 
one’s own immediate everyday experience that only the 
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expert can really understand them, here, too, the layman 
_was forced to rely on the expert for his interpretation. 
’ ‘The logical “expert” in this instance was the astron- 
omer. Those mentioned (all fictitious) were Professor 
Farrell of the Mount Jennings Observatory of Chicago, 
‘Professor Pierson of the Princeton Observatory, Pro- 
fessor’ Morse of MacMillan University in Toronto, 
Professor Indellkoffer of the California, Astronomical 
Society and “astronomers and scientific bodies” in Eng- 
land, France, and Germany. Professor Richard Pierson 
(Orson Welles) was the chief character in the drama. 
’ When the situation called for organized defense and 
action the expert was once more brought in. General 
Montgomery Smith, commander of the State Militia at 
‘Trenton, Mr. Harry McDonald, vice-president of the 
Red Cross, Captain Lansing of the Signal Corps, and 
finally the Secretary of the Interior described the situa- 
tion, gave orders for evacuation and attack, or urged 
‘every man to do his duty. It is interesting to notice that 
only the office of the Secretary of the Interior was 
‘named. Here the listener was affected entirely by the 
institutional réle and status of an unnamed speaker. 
The institutional prestige of the other experts and au- 
thorities is obviously more meaningful and important 
than the individuals themselves. 
This dramatic technique had its effect. 
“I believed the broadcast as soon as I heard the pro- 
fessor from Princeton and the officials in Washington.” 
“I knew it was an awfully dangerous situation when 
all those military men were there and the Secretary of 
State spoke.” 
“If so many of those astronomers saw the explosions 
they must have been real. They ought to know.” 
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Specific incidents understood, The realistic nature of 
the broadcast was further enhanced by descriptions of | 
particular occurrences that a listener could readily 
imagine. Liberal use was made of the colloquial ex- 
pression to be expected on such an occasion. The gas 
was “a sort of yellowish-green”; the cop warned, “One 
side, there. Keep back, I tell you”; a voice shouts, “The 
darn thing’s unscrewing.” An example of the specificity 
of detail is the announcement of Brigadier General 
Montgomery Smith: “TI have been requested by the Gov- 
ernor of New Jersey to place the counties of Mercer ‘and . 
Middlesex as far west as Princeton, and east to James- 
burg, under martial law. No one will be permitted to - 
enter this area except by special pass issued by state or 
military authorities, Four companies of State Militia 
are proceeding from Trenton to Grovers Mill and will 
aid in the evacuation of homes within the range of mili--, 
tary operations.” 

Particularly frightening to listeners in the New Jer- 
sey and Manhattan areas were the mentions of places - 
well known to them. The towns of Grovers Mill, Prince- 
ton, and Trenton, New Jersey were featured early in the 
broadcast; Plainsboro, Allentown, Morristown, the 
Watchung Mountains, Bayonne, the Hutchison River . 
Parkway, Newark, the Palisades, Times Square, Fifth - 
Avenue, the Pulaski Skyway, the Holland Tunnel, are — 
all familiar to Jerseyites and New Yorkers. And listen- - 
ers throughout the country would certainly recognize — 
many of these names as real. 

“When he said, ‘Ladies and gentlemen, do not use. 
route number 23’ that made me sure.” ies 

“T was most inclined to believe the broadcast when é 
they mentioned places like South Street and the Pulaski — 
Highway.” 
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“Tf they had mentioned any other places but streets 
pight around here, I would not have been so ready to 
helieve.” 

‘Everybody baffled. The events reported proceeded 
-trom the relatively credible to the highly incredible. The 
-first announcements were more or less believable al- 
though unusual to be sure. First there is an ‘“atmos- 
tae disturbance,” then “explosions of incandescent 
‘gas.” A scientist then reports that his seismograph has 
gitered a shock of earthquake intensity. This is fol- 
‘Jowed by the discovery of a meteorite that has splintered 
shearby trees in its fall. So far so good. 

« “But as the less credible bits of the story begin to enter, 
the. clever dramatist also indicates that he, too, has 
‘difficulty in believing what he sees. When we learn that 
‘the object is no meteorite but a metal casing, we are also 
“told that the whole picture is “a strange scene like some- 
‘thing out of a modern Arabian Nights,” “fantastic,” 
that the “more daring souls are venturing near.” Before 
swe are informed that the end of the casing is beginning 
ito unscrew, we experience the announcer’s own aston- 
ishment: “Ladies and gentlemen, this is terrific! *” When 
,the top is off he says, “This is the most terrifying thing 
4J, have ever witnessed. . . . This is the most extra- 
‘ordinary experience. I can’t find words. . . .” A few 
-bdinutes later, Professor Pierson says, “I can give you 
“ho authoritative information—either as to their nature, 
“their origin, or their purposes here on earth. . It’s 

“Bll too evident that these creatures have scientific knowl- 
iedge far in advance of our own. It is my guess. . . .” 
After the battle at Grovers Mill between the Thing and 
ithe soldiers, the announcer gives the listeners a final 
‘Justification for the incredulous reports to follow: “I 
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‘have a grave announcement to make. J neredible as i 
may seem, both the observation of science and the evig 
dence of our eyes lead to the inescapable assumption: 
that those strange beings who landed in the Jersey, 
farmlands tonight are the vanguard of an invading: 
army from the planet Mars.” 

The bewilderment of the listener is shared by the eye- 
witness. When the scientist is himself puzzled, the. 
layman recognizes the extraordinary intelligence of the: 
strange creatures. No explanation of the event can be 
provided. The resignation and hopelessness of the se 
retary of the Interior, counseling us to “place our faith 
in God,” provides no effective guide for action, NG; 
standards of judgment can be applied to judge the: 
rapid-fire of events. Panic is inescapable. 

The total experience, Careful observation of every. 
day life behavior or careful introspection of one’s own, 
reactions in the course of an ordinary day, indicate that! 
in social life the normal individual experiences patterns* 
or configurations of social stimuli. It is the “atmos-, 
phere” or the “effect” of a social situation that we notice’ 
long before we are able (if we happen to try} to arialyze, 
precisely what it is in the situation that creates the par-* 
ticular characteristic impressing us. The football fan,* 
wedged in between enthusiastic alumni, listening to the 
bands and the shouting, watching the teams, has the} 
experience of “being-at-a-football-game”—an experi. 
ence which is, to be sure, composed of the various’ 
stimuli impinging upon him but an experience which, 
results from the perception of all these stimuli as pat- 
terned, as coming-together, as being inextricably inter: 
woven in the production of a Stimmung-he may have. 
travelled miles to experience. A person in church is Jike- 
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wise experiencing a social situation with particular 
characteristics that he can describe with adjectives 
meaningful to him. Even the “awe” or “deference” one 
may feel in an empty cathedral seems to be more of an 
tmmediate perception than an accretion due fo a series 
of related, specific past experiences. 

The importance of creating the proper atmosphere 
eonducive to any desired action is, of course, well known 
to the revivalist, the cardinal, the dramatist, and, espe- 
cially today, the dictator. The elaborate preparations 
made by Hitler and Goebbels for their national and 
party celebrations are recognized musts for them if they 
are to enlist the enthusiasm they want to demonstrate. 
It is obviously the total effect they are after, just as a 
composer keeps his whole theme in mind while writing 
separate bars of a symphony. The lights, banners, uni- 
forms, airplanes, marching, singing, and speaking at 
Niiremberg congresses all go to make up the experience 
ofa Parteitag and to reinforce adoration of Der Fiihrer. 

In our discussion we have broken the program down 
into what we regarded as important characteristics en- 
gendering belief. This type of analysis could easily be 
extended further by showing how individuals have been 
conditioned to more specific items in the drama. But the 
extension of this method puts a false emphasis on the 
problem by assuming at once that a social stimulus is 
assentially a series of discrete elements to which people 
have somehow learned to react. The enormously im- 
portant possibility which our approach so far has over- 
looked is that social stimulus situations have their own 
eharacteristic and unique qualities. These qualities in- 
here in the total pattern or configuration of the stimulus, 
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just as the characteristics of “‘triangularity” or “circu. 
larity” inhere in certain figures. 

This broadcast of Martian invasion certainly had ai 
“atmosphere” or structure all its own and the methodo« 
logical device we have necessarily employed of describ- 
ing one thing at a time should never obscure the fact 
that we are dealing with a situation experienced as 4 
unit. For some persons, certain specific elements may 
have been more important in the total experience than 
others. The case studies show enormous variety. But no 
experience reported seems meaningful if entirely iso- 
lated from the whole context. The elementarism springs 
inevitably from the method of the investigation, not 
from the experience of the subject. If any one doubts: 
this, Jet him reread the reactions reported at the begin- 
ning of the second chapter. 


Tuning in Late 


In spite of the realism of the broadcast, it would seem 
highly unlikely that any listener would take it seriously 
had he heard the announcements that were clearly made: 
at the beginning of the hour. He might then have been 
excited, even frightened. But it would be an excitement. 
based on the dramatic realism of the program. Theré 
would not be the intense feeling of personal involve- 
ment. He would know that the events were happening 
“out there” in the studio, not “right here” in his owii 
state or his own county. In one instance a “correct”? 
(esthetically detached or dramatic) standard of judg- 
ment would be used by the listener to interpret events. 
in another instance a “false” (realistic or news) stand- 
ard of judgment would be employed. 
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The number of listeners who dialed to the program 
after the preliminary announcement may be approx- 
imated by information obtained in two separate investi- 
gations. The data from each of these studies further- 
more amply demonstrate that the time a person tuned 
fn was a major determinant in shaping his later 
reactions. 

In a special survey conducted for the Columbia 
Broadcasting System (CBS) the week after the broad- 
cast,’ interviews were made throughout the country on 
y20 persons who had listened to the broadcast. Among 
other questions asked were “At what part of the pro- 
gram did you tune in?” and “Did you realize it was 
a play or did you think it was a real news broadcast?” 
Forty-two per cent said they had tuned in late. And as 
Table 1 shows there was a very pronounced tendency 
for those who tuned in late to accept the broadcast as 
news, ahd for those who tuned in at the beginning to 
take it as a play. Only 12 per cent of the persons inter- 
viewed listened from the beginning and thought they 
wete hearing a news report. 

In the survey made by the American Institute of 
Public Opinion the question was asked “Did you listen 
ftom. the beginning, or did you tune in after the pro- 
gram had begun?” Sixty-one per cent answered that 
they tuned in after the program had started, 35 per 
cent listened from the beginning, 4 per cent did not 
remember, As Table 2 shows, here again we find that 
those who tuned in late tended much more than others 

®The writer wishes to thank the Columbia Broadcasting System for 
vétmission to analyze these data. Because of the time involved in making 


fabulations on the large number of cases, only half the sample was used 
(460 cases of the total 920). The sample was divided by the split-half 
séthod, 
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TABLE 1 


TIME OF TUNING IN AND INTERPRETATION 
(cBS SURVEY) 








Tuned in 

From the After 

Beginning Beginning Total - 
Interpretation (per cent) (per cent) Number 
News 20 63> 175 
Play 80 37 285 
Total per cent 100 100 — 
Total number 269 191 - 460 





to regard the broadcast as news. Only 4 per cent of the 
sample tuned in from the beginning and believed the 
broadcast to be a news report.‘ 

Both of these studies lead to the same conclusion 
that tuning in late was a very essential condition f¢ 
the arousal of a false standard of judgment. To t 
sure, many people recognized the broadcast as a play 
even though they tuned in late. Just why this was done. 
and by whom will be discussed in the next chapter. But 


4 The percentage of persons in the CBS sample who thought the broag= 
cast was news is noticeably larger than that in the AIPO sample. The 
difference may be due to several conditions. For one thing, the CBS survey 
was made within a few days after the broadcast when respondents were 
well aware that many other people had been similarly fooled and when 
they might, therefore, have been more willing to confess their own mis- 
takes. Furthermore, the AITPO sample represents the whole population; 
whereas the CBS interviewers, instructed to question any listeners they 
could find, were more likely to be attracted to people who were known to 
have listened because of their exciting experiences, 

It will also be noticed that the CBS sample contained a much = 
proportion of persons who listened from the beginning. It is difficult to 
explain this difference in a satisfactory way. The people questioned by the 
AIPO interviewers may have forgotten the very beginning because of the 
more outstanding events which they remembered and which were reported 
later in the broadcast. The CBS survey was more rigorous and elaborate 
and would seem more accurate on this point. 
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TABLE 2 
TIME OF TUNING IN AND INTERPRETATION 


(AIPO SURVEY) 
Tuned in 

From the After 

Beginning Beginning Total 
Snterpretation (per cent) (per cent) Number 
News 11 (35! 104 
Play 89 ~ 65 267 
Total per cent 100 100 — 
‘Total number 134 237 371 





for our present purposes it is important to raise and 
to answer the question of how anyone who tuned in at 
the beginning could have mistaken the clearly intro- 
duced play for a news broadcast. 

Analysis of these cases reveals two main reasons 
why such a misinterpretation arose. In the first place, 
many people who tuned in to hear a play by the Mer- 
cury Theatre thought the regular dramatic program 
had been interrupted to give special news bulletins. 
The technique was not a new one after their experience 
with the radio reporting of the war crisis in October 
1938. And it was a more usual procedure to accept 
such news reports as irrelevant to the expected program 
than as an integral part of it. Of the 54 persons in the 
CBS survey who listened from the beginning and 
thought the broadcast was a news report, 33 (61 per 
cent) said that the interruption seemed to them authen- 
tic, This is apparent from the comments: 

“I have heard other programs interrupted in the 
same way for news broadcasts,” 
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“T believed Welles’s statement that he was interrupt 
ing the program for a news flash.” 

“The news was presented in such an authentic 
manner.” 

The other major reason for the misunderstanding is 
the widespréad habit of not paying attention to the 
first announcements of a program. Some people do not 
listen attentively to their radios until they are aware 
that something of particular interest is being broad- 
cast. Since the beginning of the hour is concerned with 
station identifications and often with advertising, it is: 
probably disregarded. About 10 per cent of the 54 
people who misinterpreted the broadcast although they 
heard it from the beginning said they had paid no 
attention to the announcements. These people obviously 
just happened to be tuned to the Columbia station and 
were not, like the others who erred, anticipating the 
Mercury Theaire. 

“My radio had been tuned to the station severa! 
hours. I heard loud talking and excitement and became 
interested.” 

“My radio was tuned to the station but I wasn 
paying attention to it.” 

“We had company at home and were playing cards 
while the radio was turned on. I heard a news commen- 
tator interrupt the program but at first did not pay 
much attention to him.” 

“TI started to listen only when the farmer began 
giving a description of the landing of the tube.” 

Anyone who studies the characteristics of radio 
knows that one of its chief shortcomings is its inflexis 
bility as far as time is concerned. The listener mus 
be at his dial at the right moment if he is to hear the 
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program. In this respect print obviously enjoys an 
enormous advantage. Newspapers, magazines and 
‘pooks can be read when it is convenient to read them, 
whereas a radio program exists for a few brief minutes 
and then disappears forever. The broadcaster can point 
‘out, however, that comparatively few people do much 
‘reading. 

This disadvantage of radio has many practical con- 
sequences for the advertiser, the politician, or the 
educator. The advertiser does not want to send his 
expensive commercial announcement into an air thinned 
‘of potential customers, The clever politician does not 
want to waste his best oratory before he has attracted 
the greatest possible audience. The late Huey P. Long, 
-well aware of the radio habits of his constituents, 
began one of his radio talks as follows: “Friends, this 
is Huey P. Long speaking, I have some important 
revelations to make but before I make them I want you 
to go to the phone and call up five of your friends and 
tell them to listen in. I’ll just be talking along here for 
four or five minutes without saying anything special, 
0 you go to the phone and tell your friends that Huey 
‘Long is on the air.” 

The great bulk of the latecomers consists of people 
who either turn their dials casually at the beginning 
of the hour trying to find something that pleases them 
or of people who intended to listen to a specific program 
when it began but misjudged the time. The CBS survey 
‘showed that two-thirds of those who had tuned in late 
did not know what program they wanted to hear as 
they turned their dials, while 12 per cent of the late- 


Sef. Paul Lazarsfeld, op. cit. 
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comers had actually intended to listen to the Orson 
Welles broadcast at the beginning.° 

Tuning in late, then, is a normal aspect of the listen- 
ing situation. But now we discover that tuning in late 
may lead to mass hysteria. Such a phenomenon is so 
far rare but might conceivably become important in 
times of crisis or national emergency. In such situations © 
it may be necessary to use different techniques to give © 
news or information, perhaps wording a report in such 
a way that late listeners could understand it without 
becoming frightened. This problem is important for 
our purposes How since we must discover why approx- 
imately 50 per cent—an unusually high proportion— 
of the listeners to this broadcast tuned in late, as the 
combined figures of the American Institute and the - 
CBS surveys reported above seem to indicate, 

The large percentage of listeners who tuned in on 
this special occasion after the program had begun > 
seems chiefly due to two reasons. In the first place, it 
must be remembered that the Mercury Theatre pro- 
gram was competing with the most popular program . 
of the week, that of the versatile, wooden hero, Charlie 
McCarthy. The regular weekly survey of Hooper, Inc., 
a commercial research organization checking on the 
audiences of programs, estimated the ratio of listeners 
to Orson Welles and Charlie McCarthy as 3.6 to 34.7.. 
According to restricted “meter-checks” the average 
family listens 48 minutes out of the 60 minutes to the 

® On ihe other hand, if the listener has some favorite program to a 
he is faithful or if he is eager to hear a special broadcast, then he ma: > 
frequently tune to the proper station early to make sure that he does not! 
miss anything, If an educational program is followed directly by a popular 
variety show, it inevitably enlarges its audience during the last few min- 


utes. If a program has the good fortune to precede a boxing match, it 
may double its audience. 
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Charlie McCarthy program. Since McCarthy and his 
stooge Bergen were the recognized features of this 
competing broadcast, it seemed probable that some 
people who did not listen throughout the whole hour 
would either turn off their radios when the dummy act 
was finished or would cruise around on the dial until 
they found something that interested them. If many 
persons did this, it is likely that they would misunder- 
stand the nature of the Welles broadcast and keep their 
sets tuned to that program to learn more about the 
situation being so vividly described. 

To check this possibility, 846 cards were sent to per- 
sons all over the country known to have listened to 
the Mercury Theatre broadcast. They were asked 
if at any time during the hour they had heard the 

- Charlie McCarthy program and, if so, had they tuned 
‘out when Charlie McCarthy had finished his first act. 
‘Cards were returned by 518 persons. Eighteen per cent 
reported that they had heard the competing program 
.and 62 per cent of these said they had tuned out when 
McCarthy had finished his first act and that they had 
_then kept their dials set to Orson Welles, The excite- 
“ment of the Martian invasion then apparently stopped 
the dials of about 12 per cent of Charlie McCarthy’s 
devotees. 

A second important reason for the increase in the 
“number of late arrivals was the contagion the excite- 
‘ment created. People who were frightened or disturbed 
’ by the news often hastened to telephone friends or 
. relatives. In the survey made by the American Institute 
’ of Public Opinion all people who tuned in late were 
‘ asked “Did someone suggest that you tune in after the 

.program had begun?” Twenty-one per cent said “Yes.” 
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In a special telephone study made for CBS by Hooper, 
Inc., it was found that 15 per cent of the 103 persons 
interviewed had tuned in late to the program because 
they were telephoned to do so; in the CBS survey 19 
per cent were found to have listened after the beginning 
because others told them to hear the news. 

Tuning in late to this broadcast was, then, partially 
due to a well known radio habit and partly to the fact 
that the program was sufficiently exciting either to keep 
some listeners fixed to this program or to stimulate 
other listeners to tell their friends to listen to the strange 
reports. In any event, tuning in late was very decisive 
in determining whether or not the listener would follow 
the program as a play or as a news report. For the story 
of the Martian invasion was so realistic that misinter- 
pretation was apt to arise without proper warning 
signals, 
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“We'd Better Do Something” 


CHAPTER IV 3 DESCRIPTION OF 
REACTIONS 


N SPITE of the fact that many persons tuned in 
late to hear this very realistic broadcast, by no 
Ys means all of them believed it was news. And not 


-all of those who thought the invasion was upon them 


behaved the same way in the face of danger. Before we 


‘ can understand the reasons for the varying behavior, 


the reactions must be arranged in some significant 
grouping, Otherwise no fruitful conceptualization is 
possible. 

Our ultimate aim in explaining the behavior is to 
understand the reasons for the panic. The validity of 
our understanding could only be tested if we were in 


- a position to predict on the basis of it what people would 


become panicky during a comparable event. Since 


. another invasion from Mars seems unlikely in the near 


future, we can test our final explanation only by means 
of the adequacy with which it accounts for the variety 


. of behavior our investigations have uncovered. And as 


we begin to classify our data in order to understand 
them better, we are of course already making an 
hypothesis. Such a procedure is inevitable. Yet the 
rationale behind any classification finally adopted 
needs some justification. 

From correspondence, interviews, and newspaper 
clippings we have information concerning the reactions 
of hundreds of people. These reactions could be 
grouped in many ways. We could, for example, dif- 


. ferentiate between people who ran out of their houses, 


and those who did not, people who listened to the whole 
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broadcast and those who tuned out. But such classifi- 
cations would probably reveal little of final psycho- 
logical significance. At first it seemed most reasonable 
to distinguish between people who were frightened, dis- 
turbed, or calm in their reactions to the broadcast. 
This distinction proved very useful as we shall see later, 
But it became clear that one important psychological 
factor was not included in such a division: the degree: 
of intelligent behavior displayed in the panic situation. 
If some people were frightened because they believed 
the broadcast implicitly while others remained fright- 
ened after they tried somehow to establish the authen- 
ticity of the news reports, then a separation of 
frightened and non-frightened listeners obscured an 
important source of information. 

The classification which finally brought the data. 
together in a way to yield greatest understanding was 
based strictly on the behavior exhibited by the persons 
interviewed. It has four categories and presupposes 
that all the persons at first thought the broadcast was 
a news report. 

1, Those who analyzed the internal evidence of the 
program and knew it could not be true. 

2. Those who checked up successfully to learn that 
it was a play. 

3. Those who checked up unsuccessfully and con- 
tinued to believe it was a news broadcast. 

4. Those who made no attempt to check the authen- 
ticity of the broadcast. 

This grouping not only tells us about the way a 
given individual reacted but also something of his 
intentions and capacities. It gives us a story of the 
process and function of the behavior. We can learn 
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something of the beginning and end of the reaction by 
analyzing the orientation made. It thus describes a 
type of activity with which we should be able to relate 
@ maximum number of the characteristics to be found 
in the listener himself, The classification was derived 
from analysis of the 135 detailed interviews. 


Classifying the Listeners 


1. Those who checked the internal evidence of the 
broadcast. The persons in this category were those who 
did not remain frightened throughout the whole broad- 
cast because they were able to discern that the program 
was fictitious, Analysis of the reactions of the listeners 
‘in this category clearly reveals two major reasons for 
the independent judgments they were able to make. 

About half of these people detected the broadcast as 
‘a play because of some specific information they pos- 
sessed and were able to project into this situation. Sev- 
eral listeners soon related the story to H. G. Wells. A 
few had read War of the Worlds. 

“T turned the radio on to get Orson Welles, but the 
announcement that a meteor had fallen sounded so 
much like the usual news announcements that I never 
dreamt it was Welles. I thought my clock was probably 
fast. .. . When the machine started to come apart 
I couldn't imagine what it was, but when the queer 
forms began to come out it flashed over me suddenly 
that this was the Orson Welles program, and I remem- 
bered that it was called The War of the Worlds,” 

Others recognized Orson Welles and immediately 

. relaxed, 

“. » . when things began to come out I was already 

in the habit of believing the beginning and I kept 
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right on believing. . . . I just was carried away by 
the realistic method of production. I was swept along 
with it until something started to sound familiar. It 
was Orson Welles, of course! I felt awfully foolish, 
especially when I thought back and saw how fantastic 
even the little I did believe was.” 

Some realized that the reports must be false because 
they sounded so much like certain fiction literature 
they were accustomed to. 

“At first I was very interested in the fall of the 
meteor. It isn’t often that they find a big one just when‘ 
it falls. But when it started to unscrew and monsters 
came out, I said to myself, ‘They've taken one of those 
Amazing Stories and are acting it out.’ It just couldn’t 
be real. It was just like some of the stories I read in 
Amazing Stories but it was even more exciting.” 

“For a second when [ heard that smoke was spread- 
ing I thought it might be a fire. Jt sounded so fanciful 
—using terms like ‘people dropping like flies.’ Then I 
also wondered where could the announcer be so as to be 
able to describe this thing and not be affected by it. It 
went so fast—within a couple of minutes, smoke and 
gas spread miles. It couldn’t possibly spread so fast. 
I listened for about a minute and said, ‘That sounds 
like a Buck Rogers story.” 

One listener had been in the army and knew that 
there were not three regiments of infantry in the vicinity 
which could be rushed to the scene of the disaster. “So,” 
he said, ‘I knew the broadcast must be a hoax.” 

The other half of the persons who can be placed in 
this category are those who believed the reports for a 
short time but could not take seriously the descriptions 
of subsequent events. There was too apparent a contra~ 
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diction between what they were hearing and what they 
knew for sure was possible. 

_ “Tt all sounded perfectly real until people began 
hopping around too fast . .. when people moved 
20 miles in a couple of minutes I put my tongue in my 
cheek and figured it was just about the smartest play 
I'd ever heard.” 

“., . I heard the announcer say he was broadcast- 
ing from New York and he saw a Martian standing in 
the middle of Times Square and he was tall as a sky- 
scraper. That’s all I had to hear—just the word Martian 
was enough even without that fantastic and incredible 
description. . . . I knew it had to be a play.” 

_ “T kept translating the unbelievable parts into some- 
thing I could believe until finally I reached the break- 
ang point—I mean my mind just couldn’t twist things 
‘any more, and somehow I knew it couldn’t be true 
literally, so I just stopped believing and knew it must 
be a play.” 
- 2. Those who checked the broadcast against other 
information and learned that it was a play. These 
‘listeners tried to orient themselves for the same reasons 
‘as those in the first group—they were suspicious of 
the “news” they were getting. Some simply thought the 
.Yeports were too fantastic to believe; others detected the 
‘incredible speeds revealed ; while a few listeners checked 
the program just because it seemed the reasonable thing 
.to do. Their method of verifying their hunches was 
::to compare the news on the program to some other 
“information. The most common means of checking 
, employed by listeners in this group was the easiest and 
“Most obvious—to see if other stations were reporting 
' the invasion. Over half of the group did this and were 
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satisfied. A few others supplemented this procedure’ 
by looking up the program in the newspaper. Some: 
checked only by referring to the paper. One person 
called up a friend and another Iooked out the window, 

“I thought it might be a play although I cannot give, 
any reason why J thought so. It was so real, But I turned. 
to WOR to see if they had the same thing on and they, 
didn’t so I knew it must be a fake.” 

“T tuned in and heard that a meteor had fallen. Then | 
when they talked about monsters, I thought something; 
was the matter. So I looked in the newspaper to see what: 
program was supposed to be on and discovered it was | 
only a play.” } 

3. Those who tried to check the program against 
other information but who, for various reasons, con- 
tinued to believe the broadcast was an authentic news : 
veport, Two characteristic differences separated the | 
people in this group from those who made successful ’ 
checks. In the first place, it was difficult to determine 
from the interviews just why these people wanted to 

‘check anyway. They did not seem to be seeking evidence 

to test the authenticity of the reports. They appeared, 
rather, to be frightened souls trying to find out whether 
or not they were yet in any personal danger. In the: 
second place, the type of checking behavior they used: 
was singularly ineffective and unreliable. The most 
frequent method, employed by almost two-thirds of this 
group, was to look out the window or go outdoors. Sev-' 
eral of them telephoned their friends or ran to consult . 
their neighbors, A few telephoned the police or a news- 
paper office, Only one turned his radio dial. Only one 
consulted a newspaper. 
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There are several reasons why the checks made by 
jhese persons were ineffectual, For some of them, the 
new information obtained only verified the inter- 
pretation which their already fixed standard of judg- 
‘ment provided. 

-, “T looked out of the window and everything looked 
‘the same as usual so I thought it hadn’t reached our 
‘section yet.” 

_. “I went outside once to look at the stars. I saw a clear 
sky but somehow was not reassured.” 

“ , . Tran to look out the window and I didn’t see 
-anything, so I thought it hadn’t reached our section 
7 et. ted 
. “ , . IT went to the window and looked over to New 
York. I didn’t see anything unusual there either, so I 
‘thought they hadn't gotten there yet.” 

. For others the observed data were interpreted as 
additional evidence that the broadcast was true. 

“T was alone with my two younger brothers. My 
parents had gone to a party in Newark. When they 
mentioned ‘citizens of Newark, come to the open spaces,’ 
I got scared. I called my mother to find out what to do 
and there was no answer. I found out later that they had 
gone to an empty apartment so that they could dance. 
‘Nobody was left at the place I phoned. My only thought 
was that the flames had overcome my parents.” 

“We looked out of the window and Wyoming Avenue 
was black with cars. nage were rushing away, I 
figured,” 

' “No cars came down my street. ‘Traffic is jammed 
on account of the roads being destroyed, I thought.” 

“My husband tried to calm me and said, ‘If this 
were really so, it would be on all stations and he turned 
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to one of the other stations and there was music. J re. 
torted, ‘Nero fiddled while Rome burned.” 

“We tuned in to another station and heard some 
church music, F was sure a lot of people were worship- 
ing God while waiting for their death.” 

“T stuck my head out of the window and thought I 
could smell the gas. And bg felt as though it was getting 
hot, like fire was coming.” 

“T looked out of my window and saw a greenish-eerie. 
light which I was sure came from a monster. Later on 
it proved to be the lights in the maid’s car.” 

Other listeners were unable to trust their own obser- 
vation, believing that other people knew more about the 
situation than they did. 

“T was listening with my son—I had tuned in a little 
after eight. At the beginning it was not here so I was not 
scared. But when the gas came nearer the boy started. 
crying. I was terribly upset. I looked out of the win- 
dow where we can see the airport, but I did not see 
anything. But then the announcer said: ‘Everybody. 
go up on their roofs,’ I felt it was his function to warn 
us against things we were not aware of, so I took my 
boy and rushed upstairs. In passing I warned the 
neighbors on the higher floors. I was so terribly upset 
that they tried to calm me—they phoned the police and 
found out that it was all a play.” 

“T was home and my friend called and said, ‘is 
your radio working? Tune in WABC—the world. is 
coming to an end.’ I tuned in and heard buildings were, 
tumbling down in the Palisades and people were fleeing. 
from Times Square. I could hear the noise in the radio 
and the announcer said so. It was not static but things 
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actually falling, so I did not get up and look out. He 
would know it being right there. So I just listened.” 

“My sister, her husband, my mother and father-in- 

law were listening at home. I immediately called up the 
Maplewood police and asked if there was anything 
wrong. They answered, ‘We know as much as you do. 
Keep your radio tuned in and follow the announcer’s 
advice. There is no immediate danger in Maplewood.’ 
Naturally after that I was more scared than ever. I 
became hysterical and felt I was choking from the gas. 
We all kissed one another and felt we would all die. 
When J heard that gas was in the streets of Newark I 
-called my brother and his wife and told them to get in 
‘their car and come right over so we could all be 
together.” 
“ 4We were called up to tune in because something 
‘terrible was happening. I went right to the telephone 
‘and called my married daughiers. I told them not to 
‘leave, we would call for them. I looked out of window, 
-but could not see anything. My son came home during 
the excitement and I sent him out to find one of the 
‘elders in the church to see what it was all about.” 

4. Those who made no attempt to check the broadcast 
‘or the event. It is usually more difficult to discover 
why a person did wot do something than why he did. 
Consequently it is more difficult for us to explain why 
people in this group did not attempt to verify the news 
or look for signs of the Martians in their vicinity than it 
was to determine why those who attempted unsuccessful 
checks displayed their rather aimless behavior. Over 
half of the people in this group were so frightened 
that they either stopped listening, ran around in a 
frenzy or exhibited behavior that can only be described 
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as paralyzed. From an analysis of the interviews we 
can roughly place the people in this category into sey- 
eral groups according to the apparent reasons for their 
actions. - 


a. Some of them reported that they were so fright- 


ened they never thought of checking. 
“We were so intent upon listening that we didn’t 


have enough sense to try other hook-ups—we were just 


so frightened.” 


“We didn’t try to do anything to see if it were really - 


true. I guess we were too frightened.” 


b. Others adopted an attitude of complete resigna- . 
tion. For them any attempt to check up, like any other - 


behavior, appeared senseless. 


“T was writing a history theme. The girl from up- . 
stairs came and made me go up to her place. Everybody. 
was excited I felt as if I was going crazy and kept on 
saying, ‘what can we do, what difference does it make’ 


whether we die sooner or later?’ We were holding 
each other. Everything seemed unimportant in the face 
of death, I was afraid to die, just kept on listening.” 

“I tuned in when the weather reports were given. I 
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was with my little boy. My husband was at the movies. - 


I thought it was all up with us. I grabbed my boy and 
just sat and cried. And then I could not stand it any 
more when they said they were coming this way. So I 
turned the radio off and ran out into the hall. The 
woman from next door was out there crying too.” 

“T didn’t do anything. I just kept listening. I thought 
af this is the real thing you only die once—why get 
excited?” 

“The lady from the next floor rushed downstairs, 
yelling to turn on the radio. I heard the explosion, peo- 
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ple from Mars, end of world. I was very scared and 
everybody in the room was scared stiff too. There was 
‘nothing to do for everything would be destroyed very 
goon. If I had had a little bottle of whiskey, I would 
have had a drink and said, ‘let it go.’ ” 

c. Some felt that in view of the crisis situation, 
action was demanded. A few prepared immediately for 
their escape or for death. 

“JT couldn’t stand it so I turned it off. I don’t remem- 
ber when, but everything was coming closer. My hus- 
band wanted to put it back on but I told him we'd 
better do something instead of just listen, so we started 
to pack.” 

“We had turned in to listen to Orson Welles but 
when the flashes came I thought it was true. We called 
my brother who had: gone out. He said he would be 
right down and drive away with us. When he came we 
were so excited, I felt why can the children not be with 
us, if wé are going to die. Then I called in to my hus- 
band: ‘Dan, why don’t you get dressed? You don’t want 
to die-in your working clothes.’ My husband said we 
were here for God’s glory and honor and it was for 
Him to decide when we should die. We should prepare 
ourselves.” 

Several people were occupied in caring for hysterical 
co-listencrs or in warning relatives or friends. 

“We were having an anniversary party and I hap- 
pened to tune in a little after eight—there were special 
bulletins—a great ball had landed and militia ‘and 
police rushed to the place—creatures were popping up 
and down and the police could not come near because 
they were burned by the terrible heat. I really did not 
listen much because I was so busy rushing around. 
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My sister had left her children alone at home. She 
almost went crazy. I tried to get a taxi for her but our 
phone was being used by so many excited guests.” 

“J was visiting the pastor’s wife when a boy came 
and said, ‘some star just fell.’ We turned the radio 
on—we all felt the world was coming to an end, I felt 
if the gas was on I wanted to be with my husband and 
my nephew:so I ran out of the house—I stood on the 
corner waiting for a bus and I ran out to every car 
thinking it was a bus, When I got home my husband 
was not there so I rushed to the neighbors to tell them 
the world was coming to an end. Then I woke up my 
nephew. Finally my husband came home about eleven 
o’clock, We turned on WOR and they said it was 
a play.” 

Certain respondents believed that the safest thing 
to do was to remain constantly tuned in to the broad-. 
cast to learn just when and how they should escape. 

“We happened to tune in incidentally. A terrible 
thing was happening and the militia was called. There 
was nothing we could do about it and they told us to — 
stay tuned in. It seemed most important to follow them.” . 

“A friend called me around 8:15. She was so excited 
that I thought I had better see for myself. I did not. 
do much of anything except listen. I thought of going 
out in the car to see what was happening but then I felt 
it would not do me much good. I felt switching stations 
was useless; if it was a maniac as I believed, the other 
stations might not have it.” 

d. Some listeners interpreted the situation in such 
a way that they were not interested in making a check- 
up. In a few instances the individual tuned in so late 
that he missed the most incredible parts of the program * 
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‘and was only aware of the fact that some kind of conflict 
was being waged. 

“T was in my drugstore and my brother phoned and 
said, “Turn the radio on, a meteor has just fallen.’ We 
did and heard gas was coming up South Street. There 
were a few customers and we all began wondering where 
it could come from. I was worried about the gas, it was 
spreading so rapidly but I was puzzled as to what was 
actually happening, when I heard aeroplanes I thought 
another country was attacking us,” 

“T had the idea that it was either an eruption of 
natural gas or an explosion with fire. I thought what- 
ever tt was it was the most extensive catastrophe ever 
having happened in New Jersey. I was really scared— 
my sister was in Newark at a party and I feared she 

-got caught in it. I never thought of the Martians. I did 
not hear that part. 1 was just going to call my mother 
to see whether she had heard from my sister when the 
announcement came,” 

Occasionally individuals would reconstruct the event 
from their own points of view to make what was SEPA 
ently fantastic more credulous. 

_ “T happened to tune in when the meteor had just 
fallen, I did not know how I finally found out. I never 
believed it was anyone from Mars. I thought it was 

.some kind of a new airship and a new method of 
attack, I kept translating the unbelievable parts into 
something I could believe. I felt a good deal was the 
announcer’s imagination but something was behind it.” 

“At first I was not frightened—happened to tune in 
rather early. Then when the gas was spreading I got 
scared, I thought they were trying to keep the worst 
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away from people yet they wanted them to know some- 
thing was wrong. I thought they might not know them- 
selves completely what it was.” 

“I knew it was some Germans trying to gas all of us, 
When. the announcer kept calling them people. from 
Mars I just thought he was ignorant and didn’t know 
yet that Hitler had sent them all.” . 

For others the events described did not involve imme- 
diate personal danger. 

“J was at a party, somebody was fooling around with 
the radio, and we heard a voice, the Secretary of the - 
Interior was talking. We thought it was a normal bul-_ 
letin because of the conditions abroad. Then the local : 
militia was called so we decided to listen. It sounded : 
real but not like anything to get panicky about. This. - 
riot or whatever it was was still a couple of miles away.” 

“T listened from the very beginning. I always listen — 
to the Mercury Theatre, But when the flashes came I 
thought they were really interrupting the play. I did 
not look for other stations because they said it was”: 
the only one not destroyed. We looked at the sky but - 
could not see anything. I was not very upset though. 
because we were in as safe a place as possible—high — 
up, and the higher ou are the safer you are from gas - 
fumes,” 

Exceptional cases. If some listeners who tuned in © 
late displayed no actual behavior as a result of the 
broadcast, they obviously cannot be included in the 
present classification. But since the orientation to the 
broadcast involved emotional as well as strictly be- 
havioral reactions, the listeners we have omitted in our 
classification must by no means be discarded. Later on 
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‘(Chapter VI) the persons who have not been considered 
‘in the present discussion because their behavior in the 
‘situation was thwarted by external circumstances will 
_ be studied separately and will furnish new clues regard- 
ing additional factors which affect adjustment in a 
. panic situation. Our classification of the listeners who 
‘ tuned in late to the broadcast and thought it was a news 
report therefore includes every one of the 135 cases 
interviewed except 34 people whose reactions never fully 
developed because of some situational] circumstance and 
two cases which were so anomalous that they could not 
be fitted anywhere. Twenty-eight of these persons had 
checks made for them by other people. Hence their own 
typical behavior was interrupted. Some reports of these 
instances will show how the information was relayed 
.and the reactions changed. 

“When I heard the militia was wiped out, I went 
downstairs and listened. At first I didn’t think there 
was any danger. A monster in a pit had fallen from 
somewhere and took life and shape. Then later I heard 
Martians and realized the creatures were from Mars. I 
didn’t realize at first that they were hostile—my im- 
pression was that communication with Mars was begin- 
ning, In a short time I realized that these creatures 
were attacking. It wasn’t beyond a possibility that 
such things could happen, but it seemed peculiar that 
the announcer could be right next to it and watching 
it. When the creatures began to come nearer here my 
sister’s friend called his brother who told him it was 
a play.” 

“First we thought something was happening down 
in Princeton, some meteor had fallen, and some catas- 
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trophe was developing. So we just listened. But then it 
got nearer—the gas was spreading. I wanted to take 
the car and get out to be safe. Just then a friend of mine 
came in, she knew the voice of Welles.” 

Six of the remaining cases could not be classified 
under our categories because the people made checks 
accidentally and quite unintentionally by moving their 
dials. : 

‘My dial on the radio was set high and when I turned 
to WABC I passed other stations and I heard music 
on the other stations. I felt if anything was wrong it 
would be on all stations, so I grabbed the newspaper 
and saw The War of the Worlds was being broadcast.” 

“We turned to other stations not because we had any 
doubts about the authenticity of the broadcast but we 
wanted to hear what other commentators had to say. 
Perhaps they had different reports. Of course, we got 
the usual programs on the other stations and we turned 
back to hear the broadcaster starting to choke and 
saying he would stay to the end and he was the last 
station on the air and we realized it was a play because 
the other stations were still on the air.” 

“I happened to stand up and I happened to knock 
the radio. It is an old and easily tuned radio and the 
knock changed the station and I heard music and I 
felt if something was actually happening it would be 
on all stations and I felt it must be a play.” 


Numerical Orientation 


If we can get some idea of the proportion of listeners 
who reacted in the four characteristic ways we have 
described, we shall have a more definite frame of refer- 
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ence for understanding the whole panic situation. 
There are two sources of information: the 99 detailed 
interviews we have been able to place in our classifica- 
tion and the CBS survey. Of the 460 persons inter- 
viewed in this latter study, 175 thought the broadcast 
was news and of these 24 learned the real nature of the 
broadcast by coincidence or by the checks of others so 
that it is impossible to tell how they might have reacted 
if left to their own resources. The 151 remaining cascs 
are available for classification. 

In comparing the data from these two investigations 
the differences between them must be borne in mind. 
The persons for whom case studies were made were 
not chosen because they were in any way representative 
of the listening population: we deliberately sought out 
more people who were frightened. Furthermore, all of 
these interviews were made in a restricted area cen- 
tering around northern New Jersey. The CBS inter- 
views were much more representative. The interviewers 
commissioned by Columbia were instructed to question 
any people they could find who had listened to the pro- 
gram. Their sample had a national coverage. Our case 
studies were made several weeks later than the CBS 
interviews. On the other hand, our interviewers were 
more highly trained psychologically and the informa- 
tion they were asked to obtain was much more detailed. 
In brief, the CBS survey is more accurate in terms of 
its sampling, while our case studies are more thorough 
and psychologically revealing. 

In spite of these differences, the classification of 
listeners from the two surveys shows surprisingly sim- 
ilar results (Table 3). . 
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TABLE 3 


PROPORTION OF LISTENERS IN THE FOUR REACTION 
GROUPS AS OBTAINED FROM TWO SETS OF INTERVIEWS 





Case Studies CBS Survey 





Reaction Groups (per cent) (per cent) 
1. Successful internal checks 23 20 
2. Successful external checks 18 26 
3. Unsuccessful external checks 27 6 
4. No checks attempted 32 48 
Total per cent 100 100 
Total number 99 151 





This table shows that over one-third of the people 
who first tuned to the broadcast as news and werenotin- 
formed of their error by some other person or by some 
accident failed to make any checks whatsoever. Ap- 
proximately one-fifth of them tested the authenticity 
of the program by analyzing its intrinsic qualities. 
While among those who tried to check with reference 
to some other information, about half were successful 
and half unsuccessful.’ 


1The discrepancies between the distributions obtained in the two sur- 
veys can be reasonably explained by the differences between the studies. 
The low percentage of unsuccessful checks noted in the nation-wide sample | 
is undoubtedly due to the fact that such checking behavior would hardly 
be recorded in a brief interview. Such behavior as looking out the window 
or calling a friend are subtle details that a condensed interview would 
likely neglect. Such persons were probably listed among those who made 
no attempt to check, thus producing the disproportionately larger per- 
centage of listeners in the fourth category under the CBS. survey. The | 
greater number of persons classified from the rougher interviews as belong- 
ing to the group which made successful checks is probably due to the fact 
that, without careful analysis, persons who were told of the play by friends 
or who made other unintentional checks would be listed among those asd 
checked successfully, 
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Behavior and feeling. It is common knowledge that 
when people are very excited, worried, or afraid they 
are less likely to react intelligently than when they are 
calm. The champion boxer learns to keep his head no 
matter how severe his opponent’s blows; the successful 
airplane pilot is the one who maintains his composure 
while weathering a storm; the good soldier is the one 
who carries out the command no matter how great the 
danger. And in everyday life, the harassed individual 
is the one more apt to make foolish mistakes, The story 
goes of a man who had been forced to let his car stand 
‘ out for several hours in sub-zero weather. He was sure 
that it wouldn’t start when he returned. He tried it and 
his fears were confirmed—auntil he discovered he had 
not turned on the ignition switch. In Chapter IX, we 
shall discuss this problem at greater length. But it is im- 
portant for our purposes now to discover just how the 
people we have classified in our four categories felt 
during the supposed invasion. Analysis of the case 
studies and the CBS survey will show us the rela- 
tionship. é 

The 99 detailed interviews were classified by two 
independent judges into three groups: frightened, dis- 
turbed, and calm. The following method was used in 
distinguishing between the degrees of excitement: first, 
all persons who clearly were not affected by the broad- 
cast were separated from the total sample, then persons 
whose reactions or reports of their feelings at the time 
pointed to unequivocal fright were combined, leaving 
a third group which was neither calm nor very fright- 
ened and which we classify broadly as “disturbed.” The 
agreement between the judges’ ratings was very high 
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(rv = .95). The CBS respondents were similarly rated - 
but only by one person. 

Table 4a shows that of those people in the case studies 
who made unsuccessful checks or no checks at all, every 
one was at least disturbed, whereas none of the people 
who were able to check the intrinsic character of the 
broadcast was really frightened. On the whole we may 
conclude that those who checked successfully, either by 
internal or external tests, remained fairly calm, while’ 
those who checked unsuccessfully or not at all tended 
to become excited. This general conclusion is confirmed 
by a similar study of the CBS data. (Table 43.) The 
data from both investigations indicate the relationship 
between behavior and feeling. 

TABLE 4A 
RELATION OF BEIIAVIOR AND FEELING 
(CASE STUDIES) 








Behavior 
Successful Unsuccessful 
Internal external external No 
Feeling checks checks checks checks Total 
(percent) {perceni} (percent) (percent) percent 
Frightened 0 11 67 65 39 
Disturbed 48 33 33 35 37 
Calm 52 - 56 0 0. 24 


Total per cent 100 100 100 100 100 


Total number 23 18 27 3t 99. 

2 Although the same relationship between feeling and Kehavior is shown 
in both sets of data, the total percentage of persons classified in the three: 
groups according to fright show rather striking differences. The. CBS 
study indicates that one-half the people were frightened, whereas only 
about one-third of the case studies showed definite fright. This difference 
is probably not due to the nature of the samples but to the fact that the 
CRBS survey was made more immediately after the broadcast when people 
would be more likely to admit their fright than they would later. 
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TABLE 43 


RELATION OF BEHAVIOR AND FEELING 
(CBS SURVEY) 








Behavior 
Successful Unsuccessful 
Internal external external No 

Feeling . checks checks checks checks ‘Total 

: (percent) (percent) (percent) (percent) percent 
Frightened 26 59 89 70 60 
Disturbed 52 39 li 27 33 
Calm 22 2 0 3 7 


Total per cent 100 100 100 100 100 
Total number 31 39 9 22 151 


Since the purpose of our investigation was not to 
determine the degree of fright but the reasons for it, 
these differences in amount of fright are not important. 
In both sets of data, the relationship between fright and 
behavior remains the same. 

We have now differentiated the reactions to the realis- 
tic stimulus of the broadcast into what would seem to 
be the most appropriate categories. We have found out 
what proportion of the persons who tuned in to this 
program as a news broadcast fitted into each of our four 
groups. We have also learned that the persons who were 
frightened were in general those who failed to make 
adequate checks. The next problem is to discover what 
there is about a person that determines into which of the 
four groups he will fall. 
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T Figured” 


CHAPTER V 3 CRITICAL ABILITY 


ERE was a broadcast which frightened some 
people but not others. What was it that made 
some people interpret the program correctly 

even though they tuned in late? Of all the possible psy- 
chological capacities and characteristics individuals 
possess, what ones would we expect from our data and 
our present knowledge to be most helpful in giving us a 
better understanding of this panic situation? We might 
choose frustration, repression, introversion, egocen- 
trism or any one of dozens of conceptualizations we 
know are important to the psychologist. But since the 
panic arose essentially from an crror in judgment, it 
seemed most likely that the factors which we should look 
for would be those which helped listeners judge such a 
situation correctly. 

People who were fundamentally skeptical and un- 
-willing to jump at conclusions would presumably be 
‘likely to examine the evidence in this case before accept- 
‘ing the announcer’s reports. Such people who habitually 

scrutinize interpretations before accepting them would 
be apt to know how to go about the self-imposed task of 
verifying the information heard on this program. Other 
people might judge the program to be a play because 
‘they had certain special knowledge or training which 
‘they were able to relate to the broadcast and to use as a 
frame of reference for their own orientation. Psycho- 
logically, persons who for either of these reasons de- 
i tected that something was wrong can be said to have had 
“critical ability.” By this we mean that they had a 
‘capacity to evaluate the stimulus in such a way that they 
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were able to understand its inherent characteristics gq 
they could judge and act appropriately. 


Critical Ability and Education 

This critical ability is a promising single psychologi. 
cal tool with which to examine our data. But there is no 
direct way to measure it. No applicable psychological. 
tests exist. So it was necessary to see what information: 
gathered would probably be most closely related to. 
critical ability. The most likely index obtained seemed’ 
to be the amount of formal education a person had. For: 
theoretically, at least, education instills a readiness to: 
examine interpretations before accepting them and at 
the same time gives people a certain fund of information: 
which should provide useful pegs for their own evalu- 
ations. 

Education and Orientation toward the Broadcast. An, 
analysis of the CBS survey with education as the index 
yields gratifying results. It shows that only about half 
as many people with a college education, as compared to: 
those with a grammar school training, believed the 
broadcast was a news report (Table 5). 


TanLe 5 
EDUCATION AND INTERPRETATION AS NEWS 
(cBS SURVEY) 
Percent who thought, Toial number 
Education Program wasnewsrepoft of cases: 
College 28 , 69 
High school 36 257 
Grammar school 46 132 
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But two other factors might conceivably cause this high 
. correlation. We know that in the United States today 
‘younger and wealthier people are better educated. 

Therefore age and economic status must be examined 

before we can safely conclude that education is the 

fundamental determinant. 

When the interpretations which people above and 
below forty years of age placed on the broadcast are 
studied, the importance of education as a determinant 
remains unchanged: in both age groups more highly 
educated people were more frequently able to recognize 
the broadcast as a play (Table 15, Appendix C). Edu- 
cation also holds its place when people in different eco- 
nomic strata are separately compared: as education 
decreases, misinterpretation increases for persons in 
high, average, and low income brackets (Table 14, 
p. 157). 

In many surveys the economic status of persons is 
known but information concerning their educational 
backgrounds is lacking. Therefore economic status must 
frequently be taken as a substitute index for education. 
‘When listeners are grouped for comparative purposes 
by income alone, persons in the lower income category 
tend to accept the broadcast as an authentic news report 
more frequently than persons in the higher levels 
(Table 6). This result, however, has only a descriptive 
value, We should expect that inasmuch as poorer people 
are less well educated they would be more likely to mis- 
interpret the broadcast. But we have found in addition 
that there is a tendency for people with low education to 
misinterpret the broadcast irrespective of their economic 
status.” 


1 The result of the above analysis of the CBS survey when respondents 
are grouped by economic status, is corroborated by the data obtained in the 
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TABLE 6 
ECONOMIC STATUS AND INTERPRETATION AS NEWS 
(CBS SURVEY) 








Proportion interpreting Total number 


Economie status program as news report of cases 
cr 
High 35 240 
Average 37 152 
Low 49 . 66 





Education is also found to be influential in enabling 
people to check on the authenticity of the program after 
they are told that it is a news broadcast. When the 99 
case studies already classified according to the type of 
check made are further grouped by educational level, 
we discover that two-thirds of those who made success- 
ful checks were high school graduates while only one- 
half of the people who failed to check or who checked 
unsuccessfully completed high school. Table 7 shows in 
detail the relationship of education to the various orien- 
tations, 


nation-wide survey of the AIPO, Twenty-seven per cent of their respon- 
dents who were in the high economic bracket interpreied the program as a 
news report as contrasted to 36 per cent .of the people in the low income. 
group, It seems reasonable to expect that this difference would have been 
greater had it been possible to classify the AIPO sample by education. But 
unfortunately no question concerning education was included in this survey. 

It should be pointed out that the use of education as a more significant 
index than economic status is obviously limited to those areas of interest 
and judgment where income would not seem to play any decisive réle, For 
example, when people are asked whether or not they approve of President 
Roosevelt’s policies, economic status is found to be much more closely re- 
lated to their opinions than education (‘Table 16, Appendix C), 

In general a correlation of about .80 may be expected between education 
and economic status if foreign born groups are excluded from the sample, 
For the theory of this procedure and further illustration, see Paul Lazars- 
feld, “The Interchangeability of Indices,” Ji. Appl. Psychol, 1939, 23,. 
33-46. . 
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TAaBLe 7 


REACTION TO BROADCAST ON DIFFERENT 
EDUCATIONAL LEVELS 








Success- Success- Unsuc- 


ful ful cessful No 
internal external external checks 

Education checks checks checks attempted Total 
More than high school 14 7 #6il 5S 37 
Completed high school 4 2 3 10 19 
Completed grammar 

school 5 8 13 16 42 
Not ascertainable — 1 —_-_ — 1 
Total 23 18 27 31 499 


The nature of critical ability. The original problem 
was to determine the relationship between critical ability 
and reactions caused by the broadcast. Listeners have 
been divided according to their educational back- 
grounds in lieu of a more direct psychological measure. 
Now we can distinguish between four groups of people: 


- Most Least 
Education successful successful 
orientation orientation 


_ High school or more 1(+) 2(—) 


Less than high school '3(—) 4(+) 





The ‘expected tendency is that listeners will fall 
into the “plus” boxes: that educated people will orient 
themselves successfully while uneducated people will 
not make the proper interpretation. Although this was 
the trend we found it was by no means what invariably 
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happened. But before we consider the deviate cases, we 
should examine the 27 people who had more than high 
school education and who oriented themselves properly. 
to the broadcast (those in box 1 above) to see what we 
can learn about the structure of critical ability. | 

First of all, why did educated people so much more 
than relatively uneducated discover from internal evi- 
dence that the program was a play after all? About half 
of them found the broadcast simply too fantastic to 
believe. Their reports show that they were able to call 
upon certain standards of judgment which they thought 
were trustworthy. When these were uncompromisingly 
contradicted, especially by Martian monsters, they dis- ; 
missed the program as untrue. 

“I kept believing and disbelieving at the same time, 
I believed in the possible parts according to my knowl- 
edge, but disbelieved as soon as I heard about monsters 
and tentacles,” 

“It sounded plausible until they announced that crea- 
tures began to appear. Then it sounded very fantastic 
and we realized it was a story. The part about the 
creatures hopping about and growing taller was too 
fantastic,” 

“T heard the announcer say he was broadcasting from 
New York and he saw a Martian standing in the middle 
of Times Square and he was as tall as a skyscraper. 
That’s all I had to hear—just the word Martian was 
enough even without fantastic and incredible descrip- 
tion.” 

Some persons were sufficiently sure of their interpre- 
tations to think that the announcer was making a 
mistake. 
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“J thought the ‘unscrewing’ of the top of the meteor 
was the announcer’s hallucination and that the thing 
was just disintegrating.” 

“T fisured the announcer was excited and made a mis- 
take.” 

The other half of the educated groups had sufficient 
specific knowledge to recognize the dramatic character 
of the broadcast. Some were familiar with Wells’s 
story; others could tell that Orson Welles was playing 
the réle of Professor Pierson: one person knew that 
there were not so many national guardsmen in the 
vicinity and another person riding in the midst of the 

devastated area saw no signs of disaster. This division 
between those who recognized the broadcast as fantastic 
and those who had special knowledge suggests that 
critical ability results either from a general capacity to 
‘distinguish between fiction and reality or the ability to 
_refer to special information which is regarded as suffi- 
ciently reliable to provide an interpretation. 
~The next problem is to find out how education is 
related to the reasons for and the methods of making 
‘checks against information not already possessed or 
obtained from the program itself. Altogether 45 people 
_ fried successfully or unsuccessfully to check the broad- 
cast against outside sources. Persons with superior edu- 
cation tried, more than others, to verify the program 
against information which would itself be less likely to 
be colored by the suggestion that Martians were ram- 
pant in the East. Newspaper listings of radio schedules 
-and programs coming from other stations would not be 
affected by a scary play, whereas friends and neighbors 
might. 
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Taste 8 
TYPE OF CHECKS MADE BY PERSONS IN DIFFERENT 








EDUCATIONAL GROUPS 

Educational Level 

Type of check High school Less than 
made ormore high school 

Looking outdoors 10 8 
Turning radio dial 9 4 
Consulting newspaper 6 3. 
Calling friend 1 5 
Calling official 2 1 
Other or not ascertainable — 1 
Total number of checks 28 22 
Total number of persons 23 21 





The value of these different checks to the listeners 
may he seen when the amount of credence placed in each 
type is studied (Table 9). An especially poor check was 
that of looking outdoors: only one of the 18 persons who 
did this believed such a check after he had made it, On - 
the other hand, the confirmations of the program made 
by turning the radio dial or consulting the newspaper | 
proved most reliable and were, as we have found, the 
checks most frequently used by the more educated 
listeners. Thus the most convincing checks and those 
which eventually led to a proper orientation to the 
broadcast were of the type most often made by people 
in the higher educational group, ) 

From this discussion of the characteristic reactions of - 
educated people who correctly judged the broadcast, we 
may draw certain conclusions regarding the nature of _ 
critical ability. Any one or any combination of several 
distinctive psychological processes seem to be involved. . 
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TABLE 9 
TYPE OF CHECK MADE BY ITS RELIABILITY 








TO LISTENER 
Type of check : Believed Did not believe 
made checks checks 
Looking outdoors i 17 
Turning radio dial 11 2 
Consulting newspaper 7 2 
Calling friend 2 4 
Calling official? — 3 
Other or not ascertainable — 1 
Total number of checks 21 29 
Total number of persons 18 27 





A person may have a predisposition to doubt interpreta- 
tions until he has been able to verify them for himself 
according to knowledge he already possesses or informa~- 
tion he feels is reliable. Or a person may not be habitu- 
ally suspicious but may happen to have some knowledge 
which he refers back to and which shows him discrep- 
ancies between what he knows to be true and what a 
stimulus suggests. 


Deviate Cases 


_ Not all educated persons remained calm or made 
successful checks, while some uneducated persons soon 
recognized the broadcast as a play. Formal education, 
then, is not an unfailing index of critical ability. Or 
perhaps critical ability alone is insufficient protection 
for some people against panics, If the cases which de- 


2 This apparently reliable check proved unsatisfactory in these instances 
since in two cases the officials themselves were perplexed and in the other 
case the telephone lines were so busy the call could not be completed. 
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viate most from the general correlation between educa- 
tion and successful evaluation are analyzed we should 
discover more about critical ability or the circumstances 
under which it can operate.® In Table 7, based on the 
99 case studies classified by education and orientation 
there were five people with less than high school train- 
ing who were successfully able to check the broadcast 
without recourse to outside information (those in box 3 
of our diagram) and 15 people with more than a high 
school education who made no checks at all and were 
frightened or disturbed (those in box 2). These people 
are the most atypical of all. 

Persons with little formal education who recognized 
the broadcast as a play. Thumbnail sketches of the five 
people in this group must suffice to show something of 
their personalities and the circumstances which led to 
their reactions, 


1, A little girl of eleven, still in grammar school, was 
given special permission to stay up late to listen to 
Orson Welles whom she had previously heard as 
The Shadow. She was, therefore, not surprised to 

‘ find him doing something else fantastic and she 
probably recognized his voice. She reported that “it 
sounded very real where they said “We now take you 
to the farm.’ But we knew it was a play.” . 

2. A young Italian of twenty-three believed the events 
reported until “the creatures came out of the/ma- 
chine. Events were too fast from then on to be real.” 
He is a sensitive man who reads serious literature 
and has mature interests. He is handicapped by a 

8 The general procedure employed here of studying cases that deviate 


from an expected trend was suggested by Lazarsfeld and has been used 
by him in Radio end the Printed Poge. 
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poor environment, inadequate educational back- 
ground, and backward parents. 

3. A young man of twenty-five who knew it couldn’t be 
real because “it was just like some of the stories I 
read in Amazing Stories.” This judgment was con- 
firmed by his conviction that men could not come 
from Mars yet and by his checks on the impossible 
speed with which events transpired. 

4, Acalm woman of fifty-five who “never thought for 
a moment that it was anything but a play. It was so 
fantastic and far-fetched, Sounded like an enlarge- 
ment of Buck Rogers—just like the Funnies.” 

5. A self-educated carpenter now sixty-two years old. 

’ He has a keen mind, likes academic arguments and 
is able to discuss social, scientific, and political 
trends intelligently. He seems to have an excellent 
general background for which his grammar school 
education is a completely inadequate index. 


All of these deviate cases still point to the fact that 
critical ability was the most important factor enabling 
people to react appropriately. About half of these per- 
sons with less than high school terms recognized the 
broadcast because of specific knowledge and half be- 
cause of a critical attitude gained through self-education 
and alert minds, There is some indication that person- 
ality factors may be important—the “calm” woman and 
the “sensitive” young man. But what we chiefly find in 
these case studies is corroboration of our common 
knowledge that formal education itself is not the only 
determinant of critical ability. Native intelligence, gen- 
eral interests, personality traits, or special information 
may all serve as better substitute indices of critical abil- 
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ity for certain people who have not had educational 
advantages. 

People with high formal education who made no 
checks. What are the influences which militated against 
the operation of critical ability in the 15 people who had 
at least graduated from high school? Analysis of the in- 
terviews on these people reveals at least four reasons 
why the expected trend was not invariably found. 

In the first place, the term “high formal education” 
is a very vague one used only as a rough substitute for 
critical ability. In addition to the simple distinction be- 
tween amount of education, there is the less tangible fac- 
tor concerning the quality of education. The graduate of 
an up-to-date city high school may have had a very 
different training than the graduate of a backward 
school in an underprivileged community. The result is 
that at times any distinction between a high school 
graduate and a person with less than high school train- 
ing becomes tenuous indeed. Furthermore, anyone 
knows that all graduates of the same high school emerge 
with enormously different critical abilities. For these 
reasons, among others, our rough index may misplace 
certain people, For example, one high school graduate 
who failed to check at all was a young man in whom no 
signs of intellectual interest could be detected. He read 
no books, magazines, or newspapers and ljstened only 
to swing music on the radio. It took him seven years to 
finish high school. But in spite of these qualifications 
concerning education as an index, it should be pointed 
out that no college graduate who failed to check the pro- 
gram was found in our small sample. We know from 
other data that some college people did fail to check and 
were frightened. But the chances are that critical ability 
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is very widespread among people who have survived 
advanced schooling. 

A second reason why some of the educated people 
failed to verify the program was because they happened 
to tune in when relatively plausible reports were being 
given. They did not know about the Martians. The 
stimulus was not originally experienced by them as 
something utterly fantastic. 

“You see, all I heard was that there was gas and that 
people were being killed and that the highways were 
j ‘ammed.” 

“I heard something about poison gas and people 
jumping into the Hudson River.” 

If these had been persons of a higher educational 
level, they might, to be sure, have been suspicious even 
of what they did hear. 

In the third place, for many of these 15 relatively 
well-educated people unusual listening situations 
seemed to counteract whatever critical ability they may 
normally have possessed. Some were told to tune in by 
frightened persons; others experienced a stimulus which 
included not only the broadcast but the reactions of 
frightened people in the environment; while others were 
provided confirmatory checks on the reality of the 
broadcast by accidental circumstances. These influences 
seemed particularly noticeable among persons who were 
the best educated in this selected group. Here is one 
example. The respondent was a trained nurse who was 
having a party in her house. 

“Everybody was terribly frightened. Some of the 
women almost went crazy. The men were a little calmer. 
Some of the women tried to call their families. Some got 
down on their knees and prayed. Others were actually 
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trembling. My daughter was terribly frightened and*! 
really suffered from shock. A ten-year old child that - 
was here was petrified. He looked like marble.” 

A final reason for the failure of some educated people | 
to attempt any checks is found in certain characteristics — 
of their personalities. The respondents’ answers to ques- — 
tions about their beliefs, worries, wants, outstanding . 
concerns and prides indicated attitudes and traits which . 
made them prone to accept the broadcast as true, , 

This review of the 15 people who had at least finished . 
high school and who made no attempts to check the 
authenticity of the broadcast points to at least two other 
factors which must be examined more thoroughly be- 
fore our analysis of the panic is complete: characteris- 
tics in the personality of the listener himself and 
characteristics in the listening situation. The next chap- 
ter tells in greater detail how each of these factors con- 
tributed to false interpretations, how each seemed © 
somehow to submerge critical ability in this particular 
situation. 


we 
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*T’m So Worried” 


> CHAPTER VI 3¢ CONDITIONS INHIBIT- 
ING CRITICAL ABILITY 


E day after the Martian invasion explanations 
for the strange events were rampant. And, as 
usual, such explanations made by persons who 
‘were not frightened and who felt it their business to 
pronounce on such matters, attributed the panic to cer- 
tain inherent characteristics of persons who got excited. 
‘Dorothy Thompson, columnist, blamed the “incredible 
stupidity” of the victims; a prominent psychologist said 
that no “intelligent”? person would be taken in; another 
claimed that the disturbed people were all neurotic. 
Such glib generalizations are not only wrong but dan- 
gerous, both theoretically and socially. They attribute 
the explanation to a stimulus that automatically arouses 
people of a certain “type” and they thus obscure the 
underlying contexts we have already found so im- 
portant; they presuppose that we do not need to look 
for further explanation; they condemn “the masses” in 
wholesale fashion. 

In the previous chapter we have suggested that “criti- 
cal ability” is an accurate description of the most 
important single psychological variable related to the 

‘panic reaction. This critical ability is not likely to be a 
simple innate capacity that some people have and others 
do not have. Its genesis in the individual is the result 
of a particular environment which has played upon his 
particular capacities. Whenever critical ability could 
function we discovered that it was complete insurance 

‘against panic behavior. But critical ability alone was 
not always sufficient insulation. At least two other fac- 
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tors were often so prominent in the picture that critical 
ability was blotted out. The first of these influences con- 
cerned. some characteristic of the listener’s personality, 
the second related to the nature of the actual listening 
situation in which the listener found himself when he 
tuned in to the broadcast. 


Personal Susceptibility 


Everyday experience tells us that people of more or 
less similar educational backgrounds and analytical 
abilities do not all act alike in a critical situation. Some 
people lose their heads, others show self-control. Less 
intellectualized characteristics of their personalities 
come into play, cut across critical ability, and affect it 
for better or for worse. Our impressionistic study of the 
deviate cases has already indicated that this was the 
case with certain listeners. But can we find more clear- 
cut evidence to confirm our impression? 

The ideal procedure would be to give a number of 
people who listened to the broadcast a battery of person- 
ality tests and see what characteristics emerged in those 
people who were well educated but still frightened.’. 

+Three standardized tests were actually administered to 30 frightened’ 
persons: the Otis Self-Administering Tests, Higher Education, Form A to 
measure intelligence, the Willoughby Personality Schedule designed to 
measure neurotic tendencies, and the Pressey X-O test)to measure the 
range of emotional response. The scores of the frightened persons were 
compared to the published norms for the first two tests and to results 
obtained from a control group in the Pressey Test, Although completely 
negative results were obtained, no conclusions can be drawn from these 
data because difficulties of administration made it impossible to select 
ahead of time an adequate or representative sample of frightened listeners. 
The difficulties encountered suggest that whenever investigators are study- 
ing a comparable problem and intend to use such tests, it would be advan- 
tagcous io give the tests to a sample of persons who are chosen efter other 
data have been partially analyzed. In this way the factors supposedly - 
measured by these tests can be more systematically related to known 
behavior. ; 
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‘But such an approach is impossible. In the first 
‘place, any test of a personal capacity or trait as- 
-sumes that it is found in all members of the population 
and that its variation is quantitative but not qualitative. 
‘Experience of everyday life as well as psychological 
studies should convince us that even such an apparently 
uniform capacity as “intelligence” has personalistic 
dimensions completely neglected when any given person 
takes a test that has been standardized for a large popu- 
lation. What is true of intelligence is probably even 
more true of expressive, attitudinal, or temperamental 
traits. Hence any attempt to discover fundamental re- 
lationships between such capacities or traits and such a 
unique reaction as that aroused by the Martian invasion 
would seem to have limited value. 
And even if we could assume, for 2 moment, that 
some trait or traits were uniform in the population, what 
ones should we choose to relate to panic behavior? 
Psychologists have listed almost 18,000 words in the 
English language describing behavior,’ “Introversion” 
is one of these words. It is a psychological concept for 
which we have several tests. But there is no particular 
reason to expect introverts to be chiefly in the frightened 
or the calm reaction groups: their introspections might 
lead them to be either more independent in their judg- 
ments or more sensitive to impending dangers. “Sub- 
missiveness” is another trait we can roughly measure, 
but why should submissive persons react uniformly in 
this situation? One submissive soul may, to be sure, be 
overpowered by the authoritative reports he hears but 
2cf, G. W. Allport and H. S, Odbert, “Trait-names: a Psycho-lexical 
Study,” Psychol. Monog., 1936, No. 21t. See also Gordon W. Ailport, 


Personality: a Psychological Interpretation, Chaps. IX-XVI, for a critical 
discussion of the clements of personality and testing procedures. 
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another, because he is submissive, may be an habitual 
radio fan or a voracious reader and thus have more 
specific knowledge to give him relevant standards of 
judgment. 

And as we have already pointed out, such terms ag 
introversion and submissiveness are likely to be blanket 
concepts obscuring enormous differences between per-' 
sons whose introversion or submissiveness is only par- 
tially alike. If we choose such characteristics as 
“neuroticism” or “emotional instability” we have even 
more difficulty in defining precisely what we mean. For. 
such terms, though frequently useful for purposes of: 
general description, can easily become wastebasket con- 
cepts for anything that is not related to critical ability, 
Furthermore, what tests there are for these disposi- 
tions are apt to be potpourris of loosely related items 
found revealing in the measurement of a variety of more. 
specific traits. 

From analysis of our data it seemed that the general 
characteristic of personality that made people vulner-. 
able to the broadcast was what we might call suscepti-, 
bility-to-suggestion-when - facing -a~dangerous-situa- 
tion. The word “susceptibility” must be so qualified if. 
it is to carry the exact meaning intended. A single word: 
is inadequate. This susceptibility we should expect to be: 
due to complex interaction between the unique tempera-’ 
ments of single individuals and their equally unique: 
environmental backgrounds. Although it may lead dif- 
ferent persons to similar behavior, its multiple genesis 
makes it difficult to define and to measure precisely.. 
Furthermore, even if we did have an instrument to tap 
the degree of susceptibility to suggestion when facing a 
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critical situation, the instrument would have to be much 
more highly refined than most personality tests now in 
use if it were to distinguish between the various groups 
of people we have classified in our small sample of 99 
case studies. 

A more realistic and appropriate measure than that 
provided by any test was devised by Lazarsfeld.’ It con- 
sisted essentially of measuring a factor of personality 
by pooling different bits of information all of which 
seemed to point to a single prominent characteristic. By 
consciously reconstructing the intuitive process, an im- 
pressionistic procedure was transformed into a quanti- 
tative method. Knowledge of seven different kinds 
revealed by the interview schedule seemed likely to be 
particularly indicative of susceptibility.* 

1. Insecurity. Knowledge of this factor was obtained 
from the following questions on the interview schedule: 

-‘“Ts the security of your job dependent on business con- 
.ditions or the friendship of certain people?”’; “What 
are the things in your life which you would like to have 
different?” ; and “What are the things you worry most 
about?” 

Here are some typical replies to these questions. 


®The method was originally developed in another study of the Prince- 
ton Radio Project to ascertain an individual's “reading standard.” cf. Paul 
Lazarsfeld, Redio and the Printed Page. This general procedure gives 
quantitatively reliable results which may often be overlooked in case 
studies. Rather than lose yaluable information it is possible to emphasize it, 

4In some interviews, there were 11 possible criteria for susceptibility 
but information on four of these was incomplete in many instances and 
could therefore not be used in our tabulations. Obviously if we had been 
able to construct our theory more adequately before we undertock the 
study we might have obtained better criteria and made sure that all in- 
formation was complete. The four incomplete criteria omitted were: belief 
in science, outstanding concern when inyolved in the catastrophe, racial 
Prejudice, and chronic nervousness, 
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“My husband has a job in a Federal Symphony or. 
chestra but for the last 10 years he has had no steady 
work.” 

“I haven’t been employed for four years on account 
of the depression and I don’t know how long my. 
brother’s job will Last.” : 

“I'd like to have more of a chance to learn things, . 
Then I might be able to live in a better place and Ma 
wouldn’t have to worry so much.” 

“T’m so worried about my looks. I wish I were better | 
looking. It’s time I was getting married but the boys 1. 
like never like me.” ; 

“As you sce I’m a colored man. My color is against 
me wherever I turn. I can’t get as good a job as I think’ 
I deserve and no matter how hard I try certain positions 
are closed to me and I have to live, work, and play 
where the white folks dictate.” 

2. Phobias. This criterion was based on the answer 
to the question “What three things are you most afraid 
of?” A wide variety of specific phobias was found in 
the respondents—fear of death, high places, falling, 
crossing streets, water, noises, being home alone, stairs 
and many others. Again a few examples must suffice, 

“T lived through an earthquake in Austria and ex- 
plosions of any kind scare me.” 

“While I was on my wedding trip I almost sot 
drowned. I was scared to death.” 

“Twenty years ago I saw lightning strike the ocean 
and divide the water. I felt it came from heaven and 
this broadcast reported things just like that,” 

3. Amount of worry. Information here was gathered 
from the question, ‘““Do you consider that you worry 
more than other people?” The respondents indicated 
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whether they felt they worried more, less, or about the 
game amount as others. 

.. 4, Lack of self-confidence. This characteristic was 
judged from answers to a question taken directly from 
the Allport Ascendance-Submission Reaction Study. 
The question dealt with an individual’s readiness to 
argue with someone in public. The alternate answers 
‘are found in the interview schedule (Appendix B). 

5. Fatalism. Because a person who resigns himself 
to mysterious powers beyond his control can rationalize 
any experience as preordained, he would appear to be 
particularly susceptible to the belief that he was faced 
with a catastrophe when he heard the broadcast. This 
attitude was obtained from the questions “Does man’s 
life on this earth seem to you meaningless, temporary 
or futile?” ; “What did you do when you thought the 
broadcast was true?”’; and “What sort of a catastrophe 
did you think it was?” 

' “T just kept listening. I thought if this is the real 
thing you only die once—why get excited. When the 
time comes you go and there is no getting away from it.” 
“TI believe what is to be will be. I didn’t pray during 
the broadcast.” 

“My husband took Mary into the kitchen and told 
her that God had put us on this earth far his honor 
and glory and that # was for Him to say when it was our 
time to go. Dad kept calling ‘O God, do what you can 
to save us.’” 

. 6, Religiosity, This information was chiefly gathered 
from spontaneous elaborations to the question, ““Do you 
believe that God can and does control events on this 
earth?” A simple “yes” answer did not, of course, 
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classify a person as unusually zealous but the questiox.- 
led many persons to digress on their eschatological 
beliefs, 

“We just sat and listened. You see we’re good Chris- 
tians and @ Providence will take care of us. We're not 
afraid to die because we’re prepared for it.” 

“At first I didn’t think it was the end of the world 
because I read in the Bible, in Revelations, that the end 
of the world was coming by fire and I didn’t think this 
was a fire. I thought buildings were being struck and 
falling down. But then I realized that eventually they: 
might catch on fire so I thought the end was coming.”’ 

“The Bible says that the first time the end of the: 
world was by flood and the next time it will be by fire. 
and that went through my mind.” 

7. Frequency of church attendance. Listeners were 
asked to state whether or not they went to church fre-' 
quently, occasionally, or never. This was taken as a: 
rough measure of religious interest since more detailed 
information of the respondent’s religious beliefs made: 
it impossible for us to rate him on some such scale as. 
fundamentalism-liberalism, Since a large proportion of 
people undoubtedly go regularly to church in order to 
participate in a social event or to receive intellectual 
stimulation, this is certainly by no means always an 
index of an individual’s belief in and worship of a 
Higher Power controlling man’s destiny. 

Evidence. Fach case was classified according to 
these criteria. A person was given a plus if it was felt 
that he definitely fell into a category, a minus if he 
definitely did not, and a zero if it were doubtful. The 
number of plus signs opposite an individual provided 
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a measure of his susceptibility.” The work-sheet ap- 
peared as follows: 


self-confidence 


I 
o 
ad 
a 
4 





How is susceptibility as obtained in this fashion re- 
lated to the different reactions to the broadcast and to 
education which we have found so indicative of critical 
ability? Table 10 indicates that persons who success~ 
fully oriented themselves were less susceptible to sug- 
gestion on this occasion. It also shows that educated 
people were less susceptible than relatively uneducated 
people. If this statistical result were otherwise, we 
should immediately have to suspect it. But much more 
important for our present purposes is the fact that the 
differences between the vulnerability scores are much 
greater within each educational group than they are 
between the educational groups.® This clearly indicates 

& Such a procedure is, to be sure, subjective. But a misjudgment on any 
one of seven subvariables would be much less serious than a misjudgment 
‘on the whole variable itself. Furthermore errors in judgment undoubtedly 
tended to cancel each other. 


8 Table 18, Appendix C, analyzes in more detail the type of orientation 
made by persons in different educational level. 
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that our original distinction between the different orien- 
tations is valid and that we have here a measure of a 
characteristic of personality that is not by any means 
wholly dependent on educational background. 


Taste 10’ 
-DIFFERENCES IN SUSCEPTIBILITY INDEX OF BEHAVIOR 
GROUPS IN DIFFERENT EDUCATIONAL LEVELS (PROPOR- 
TION OF POSITIVE INDICATIONS OF SUSCEPTIBILITY) 











Successful Uneuccesstul 

Education orientation orientation 
High school or more 21 36 
Less than high school 24 41 





Some psychologists may object to this procedure and 
say that we still know nothing about general suscepti- 
bility to suggestion in the face of a dangerous situation 
and that all we know is how people who showed seven 
separate patterns of behavior reacted in relation to this 
broadcast. They would argue that the assumption of a 
general characteristic of “susceptibility” is merely an 
unscientific reification of a bundle of actually discrete 
elements of personality we happened to find related. 
This argument—contrary as it is to common sense and 
to evidence—is too involved to answer here completely.’ 

? Wherever the term “successful orientation” is used it indicates the 
combined reactions of those whom we have formerly designated as having 
made successful interna! or external checks. Similarly the term “unsuc- 
cessful orientation” refers to persons who checked unsuccessfully or not 
at all, The numbers upon which Table 10 was based will be found in 
Table 17, Appendix C. In Table 18 of the same appendix another method 
of analyzing the data is explained. The same results appear. 

8 Any interested reader will find a detailed discussion of this psycho- 


logical problem in Allport, op. cit. or H. Cantril, “General and Specific 
Attitudes,” Psychol. Monog., 1932, No. 192. 
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But it does force us to justify our procedure and to 
speculate on the nature of this particular characteristic 
of personality we find so important. 

Whether or not an individual will reveal any one of 
the beliefs, anxieties, or behavior patterns which we 
have used as our seven criteria will depend to a large 
extent upon his background as well as his innate tem- 
jperament. A person obviously must be in an environ- 
ment potentially capable of affecting him in a certain 

‘way if he is to be so affected. Some persons might 
_worry about economic insecurity if they had not inher- 
ited a trust fund or acquired a steady job, others might 
‘be intensely religious if they had been brought up in 
fundamentalist homes, others might develop phobias if 
they had suffered traumatic experiences. But still not 
all people who lack economic security, who were taught 
the literal truth of the Old Testament, or who have had 
dangerous escapes seem to show signs of undue suscep- 
tibility in critical situations. We must infer that some 
predisposition has operated as a selective force so that 
some persons are consistently impressed, by experiences 
which leave others unaffected. This particular pattern 
“of sensitivity and the characteristic behavior it deter- 
mines is a general personality trait. _ 

All of the seven criteria we have used refer to an 
individual’s behavior and beliefs before the broadcast 
of the invasion. And because of the variety of experi- 
ence different people have, we should not expect that 
all the pérsons in our case studies would be marked 
positive on any single criterion, But we should expect 
‘that these chance factors, resulting from different back- 
“grounds, would cancel each other out so that when we 
‘pool the criteria together under one concept we would 
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get some significant result. This is precisely what hap. 
pens. No single criterion alone shows a significant sta- 
tistical trend. But when taken together the trend is clear 
cut in spite of the small number of cases, All of these 
criteria, then, point to a more generalized personality 
trait which is, by definition, a consistent mode of re- 
sponse to a variety of situations. 

But what is this trait? What is the similarity of rela- 
tionship between the individual and each of these seven 
criteria we at first intuitively selected ? What more gen- 
eral subjective relationship between the individual and 
his world is indicated by analysis of insecurities, pho- 
bias, worries, Jack of self-confidence, fatalism, religios- 
ity, and frequency of church attendance? In the first 
place, each implies a certain fecling of personal inade- 
quacy. The individual is unable to rely on his own 
resources to see him through. He feels relatively helpless 
and believes his own best efforts at a better adjustment 
are insufficient. This means, furthermore, that the indi- 
vidual believes his life and his fate are very largely de- 
pendent on some forces outside himself—on chance, on 
economic conditions far beyond his control, or on the 
whim of some supernatural being. All this adds up to 
an intense feeling of emotional insecurity, one which is 
likely to be augmented as the situation surrounding the 
individual appears more and more threatening. His 
own standards of judgment either predispose him to 
regard his efforts as inadequate or dependent on outside 
forces or else his emotional insecurity makes him lose 
faith easily in any appropriate standards he may have. 
The net result is that the individual will be highly sus- 
ceptible to suggestion when he is face-to-face with a 
situation that taxes his own meager self-reliance. His 
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emotional insecurity is pervasive and dynamic. It steers 
his judgment and behavior. The events reported by this 
broadcast clearly threatened personal security, called 
for personal resourcefulness, and confidence in personal 
evaluations. Our analysis has demonstrated that these 
combine into a trait of personality which must be defi- 
nitely regarded as an additional factor to be used in 
explaining the panic. 

Whatever critical ability a person may normally 
have, it is ineffective if in any given situation his emo- 
tional insecurities are so great that they overwhelm his 
good judgment. Such situations are likely to be those 
where the individual himself or something dear to him 
are threatened. The immediacy and the intensity of the 
forces around him are such that they stimulate and 
sustain his low threshold of susceptibility to suggestion 
before his critical ability can come into play. 


The Listening Situation 


For many people who listened to the broadcast the 
radio reports were by no means the only stimuli in the 
total listening experience. Some people heard their tele- 
phones ring and answered to find that excited friends 
were telling them to tune in to the broadcast, others 
listened with older relatives, others with friends whom’ 
they were visiting, others in public places, others alone 
at home separated from their loved ones. The total lis- 
tening situation was probably somewhat different for 
each listener. And when we remember that the listening 
situation, like most other social stimuli, is a complex 
pattern which tends to be experienced as a unit and not 
' a8 a series of discrete elements, then we realize the 
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enormous variety of stimulus-configurations different 
listeners were exposed to. Each configuration would 
tend to influence the listener in a particular way. Some 
of them probably were of such a nature that they tended 
to dull normal critical ability. In examining some of: 
the possible psychological consequences of these differ- 
ent listening situations, we shall not look for a uniform 
cause as we did in our analysis of personality. The 
wide variety of possible listening situations would make 
such a search absurd. 

Some characteristics of listening situations, What are 
some of the influences aside from the broadcast itself 
that may have been important in determining the listen- 
er’s reaction to the program? 

One of the things we would first suspect is the corrob- 
oratory effect of other people’s behavior: the contagion 
of other people’s fear. A person who was told to tune in 
by a frightened friend would listen under different con- 
ditions than someone who tuned in for other reasons. If 
the person who called him was someone whom he had 
confidence in, he would be particularly apt to accept 
that person’s opinion, tune in with a pre-existing mental 
set, and have his attitude confirmed. 

“My sister called up and I immediately got scared. 
My knees were shaking.” 

“T was resting when an excited person phoned and 
told me to listen to the radio, that a big meteor had 
fallen. I was really worried.” 

Some listeners who-were told to tune in by frightened 
individuals might doubt the authenticity of the report. 
But when they turned on their radios and then, sure 
enough, heard what they had been told they would hear, 
they might lose their original skepticism. 
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“T had just gone to the store to get some last-minute 
things for my daughter’s party. When I came in my son 
said, ‘Mother, something has come down from Mars 
and the world is coming to an end.’ I said, ‘Don’t be 
silly.’ Then my husband said, ‘It is true.’ So I started 
to listen. And really, I heard 40 people were killed and 
there was gas and everybody was choking.” 

Certain people who were mildly disturbed or sus- 
picious were so surrounded by the excited reactions 
of others that their ordinary critical abilities were 
hampered. 

“I was alone in police headquarters, when someone 
phoned me and asked what was happening on the radio. 
I turned it on and just happened to hit the right station. 
Gee, did I get scared. J tried to check by calling the sta- 
tion but the lines were busy, and then more people 
started calling and they kept on calling, so I was listen- 
ing to the radio with onc ear and the telephone with the 
other. I did not get any chance to phone outside. I kept 
telling people it was nothing to worry about, that it was 
onty a story but I was only trying to quiet them and all © 
the time I was talking, the sweat was pouring down my 
face, because I was so scared, and I was cussing out the 
other cops for leaving me alone. But I had to stay. I 
did not have time to turn to another station, and was 
sure relieved when I heard what it really was.” 

“I don’t think we would have gotten so excited éf 
those couples hadn't come rushin’ in the way they did. 
We are both very calm people, especially my husband, 
and if we had tuned in by ourselves I am sure we would 
have checked up on the program but they led me to be-~ 
eve it was any station.” 
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Sometimes the sight and sound of other people who 
were frightened might increase the emotional tension 
of an otherwise relatively calm individual and thus 
reduce his critical ability. 

“When I came out of the telephone booth, the store 
was filled with people in a rather high state of hysteria, 
I was already scared but this hysterical group con- 
vinced me further that something was wrong.” 

“T was getting worried when my friend came in and 
his face was ghastly white. He said, ‘We're being in- 
vaded,’ and his conviction impressed me.” 

Sometimes listeners may be upset by other people, not 
because their impressions were corroborated, but merely 
because of the disturbing effect of other people upon 
them. We know that for some individuals the tumult of 
a group, especially if its members are excited, somehow 
retards their intellectual activity.° They like to be alone 
or at least in a quiet place when they must reason some- 
thing out. They are unable to concentrate with so many 
distracting stimuli around them, This effect may have. 
been particularly apparent in some instances, since the 
broadcast occurred on a Sunday evening when people 
were normally relaxed. 

‘““My wife kept outwardly calm too, But there were so 
many people around that neither of us had a chance to 
collect our wits and sce what was really the matter.” 

“T was in a grocery store and customers bothered me 
so that I couldn’t find out for awhile what other stations 
had on.” 


%cf. J. F. Dashiell, “Experimental Studies of the Influence of Social 
Situations on the Behavior of Individual Human Adults,” in A Handbook 
of Social Psychology (edited by C. Murchison), Worcester: Clark Univer- 
sity Press, 1935, Chap, XXIII. 
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Another influence that might have varied the nature 
of the listening situation was the listener’s status in a 
group. If a person is usually the dominant member of 
a group, we should expect that the reactions of other 
people would not particularly impress him. But if he 
plays a usually more submissive réle in a certain social 
situation because of his age, his subordinate position, 
his knowledge, or his characteristic deference, then he 
. would be more apt to imitate and believe the reactions 
of his superiors, 

“My mother took my word for it because after ail I 
was a college graduate and she wasn't.” 

“We women were nervous and just kept saying it 
can’t be true. Hinally the men came back and told us it 
wasn’t real,” 

Sometimes a person may be uncertain of his particu- 
lar status in a social situation or may have to play what 
he regards as an unintelligent réle because of the pres- 
sure of social customs. A man at home with his family 
knows what things he is supposed to do and generally 
enjoys freedom of action. But when he spends an eve- 
ning with a friend, his behavior may become more re- 
stricted. If there is a draft in the room, is it his business 
to shut the window? If he doesn’t like the radio pro- 
gram, can he turn to another station? Some people lis- 
tening to the broadcast may have had their normal 
activities thwarted for this reason. 

“We were at a party. Everybody was frightened. I 
wanted to see if other stations had the program but the 
others wanted to hear the end of the broadcast,” 

For some people the immediacy of the danger was 
apt to be a partial determinant of their reactions. They 
happened to be listening in a geographical zone close 
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to the scene of the invasion and might therefore fee] 
more personally involved in the catastrophe. 

“When the Marlians started coming north from 
Trenton we got really scared. They would soon be in 
our town.” 

“T wasn’t frightened until they said the gas was 
within a few miles of us.” 

A final possible characteristic of the listening situa- 
tion was the separation from one’s usual family circle, 
A person who is away from loved ones for whom he is 
normally responsible or upon whom he is normally 
dependent may in such a situation have so strong a 
desire to join them that any other behavior seems 
irrelevant. 

“My wife and I and two friends from next door were 
listening together. I was scared, everybody in the room 
was scared, too. We didn’t do anything except worry— 
especially about our son who was in Woodbridge. It 
was terrible when they mentioned Woodbridge in the 
broadcast. But there was nothing to do.” 

‘“My husband and I were driving in the car with 
some friends. It was the first time we had left our little 
girl home. My first thought was to get to her fast.” 

These are some of the psychological influences that 
might operate in different listening situations. In exam- 
ining the evidence it must be remembered that none of 
these influences is independent of others. Several of 
them may be needed to interpret any one result. 

Evidence of the effects of listening situations. Table 
11 shows that persons who were told to tune in did 
behave less rationally than others, This is probably due 
both to the original attitude the listener adopted and to 
the further corroborating effect of another person’s 
judgment. 
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TABLE 11 


REASON FOR TUNING IN COMPARED TO SUCCESS 
OF ORIENTATION 








Successful Unsuccessful 
Reasons orientation orientation Total Total 
(percent) (percent) percent number 





Tuned to 

Mercury Theatre 60 40 i00—t—«*2'D 
Happened to listen 49 51 100 53 
Told to listen 

to news 25 75 100 36 





Persons who were in listening situations which were 
relatively strange to them were also less likely to check 
successfully and therefore more likely to become fright- 
ened (Table 12). ‘This seems due to the anxiety created 








TaBLe 12 
LISTENING SITUATION COMPARED TO SUCCESS OF 
ORIENTATION 
Successful Unsuccessful 
Listening situation orientation orientation Total Total 
(percent) (percent) percent number 
Usual family present 48 52 100 50 


Part of family present 42 58 100 19 
No family present 
With friends 16 84 100 19 
Alone” 55 45 10011 





10 The apparent success of the checking behavior of people who were 
alone has not been commented upon in the text since the difference between 
the percentages is spurious when other factors are considered. The other 
differences, however, are not cancelled out by other influences. 
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when other members of the family are absent and to the ' 
lack of any well defined réle a person has when he js 
in a social situation that is either relatively unfamiliar 
or laden with mores he cannot break. 

Eleven of the persons interviewed in detail had lis. 
tened to the broadcast in some public place. It is not 
surprising to find that eight of these were men under 
forty years of age. These eleven people were carefully 
matched by sex, age, amount of education, and degree 
of fright with eleven other persons interviewed. In spite 
of the small numbers in these two groups, revealing 
differences in their behavior appear. Those who listened 
in public places saw more people who were frightened 
and their own behavior seemed to be more violent than 
did that of members of the control group. Especially 
significant is the difference in the number of people in 
the two groups who failed to make any checks whatever. 
Eight of the eleven who listened in public did not at- 
tempt to check (five of these had high school educa-~ 
tion), whereas only one person in the control group 
made no effort to da so. From a scrutiny of the behavior 
of the members in each of these groups, one is left with 
the impression that those who were in public were more 
confused and more ferror-stricken because they were 
away from home, worried about their families, and sur- 
rounded by so many other people who were frightened. 
This does not mean, however, that mere numbers cause 
less rational behavior. ‘The influence of a group is likely 
to depend more on the homogeneity of the members’ 
purposes and interests than the actual size of the group. 
Furthermore, excited people have a tendency to cluster 
together more than those who remain calm and a group 
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might, therefore, be a result rather than a cause of 
fright. 

A comparison of the degree of fright and the location 
of the persons interviewed, suggests that the listening 
situation of those who were within possible range of 
immediate danger was different from that of persons 
somewhat farther removed. Since it happened that the 
study was conducted from Princeton, the interviews 
were almost all made in the northern New Jersey area 
for reasons of supervision, convenience and economy. 
Fortunately the first Martian machine landed only a 
few miles from the source of the investigation. Seventy 
per cent of the people interviewed who lived near the 
scene of the invasion (the vicinity of Trenton and 
Princeton) were frightened; 50 per cent of those in or 
south of Newark, and 40 per cent of those living north 
of Newark were frightened. 

When the excitement of the people interviewed in the 
CBS nation-wide survey who took the program as news 
is related to their distance from the Martian attack, the 
tendency is again found for people living at a greater 
distance from Grovers Mill, N.J., to be less frightened. 
Two-thirds of the persons interviewed in this study who 
lived in the immediate vicinity of the invasion (New 
York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania) were frightened; 
60 per cent of persons not in the immediate locality but 
within 500 miles of it, 57 per cent of those within a 
1000-mile radius and 53 per cent of those within a 
2000-mile radius were frightened. The one inconsis- 
tency in the trend is that 65 per cent of the persons living 
more than 2000 miles away (those on the West Coast) 
who thought the broadcast was a news report were 
definitely upset. No satisfactory explanation of the Far 
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Western reactions is found in the data. Martian ma. 
chines were, after all, reported to be falling all over the 
country. 

When we study the characteristics of the persons for 
whom checks were made by other people and compare 
them to all the remaining persons in our sample who 
listened in a group and who did not have the program 
verified for them, it appears that they were people 
whose status in the group required them to play a more 
submissive réle."" Young people, women, and unedu- 
cated people were less apt to take the initiative in check- 
ing the program themselves (Table 13). This result 











TABLE 13 
PROPORTION FOR WHOM SOMEONE ELSE CHECKED 
Number for Total 

Age Per cent whom others checked number 
50 or over 17 Z 12 
35-49 26 10 38 
20-34 29 9 31 
Under 20 58 7 12 

Sex 
Men 13 5 35 
Women 29 23 58 

Education 
High school or more 24 11 46 
Less than high school 36 17 47 


41The reader will recall that in constructing the original fourfold 
classification of listeners on the basis of the adjustment they made, 36 
cases were discarded—28 because someone else checked for them, six 
because they accidentally discovered the program was a play, two because 
they were anomalous. Table 13 is based upon analysis of these 28 persons 
who had the program examined for them and compares them to the total 
number listening in a group and who had no checks made for them. 
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does not necessarily mean that “submissive” people 
were less likely to check for themselves. The submis- 
siveness, in this instance, was due to the social context 
within which the individual was placed. 

Summary. Critical ability alone is not a sure pre- 
ventive of panic. It may be overpowered either by an 
individual’s own susceptible personality or by emotions 
generated in him by an unusual listening situation. If 
critical ability is to be consistently exercised, it must be 
possessed by a person who is invulnerable in a crisis 
situation and who is impervious to extraneous circum- 
stances. 
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“Beng ina Troublesome World” 


CHAPTER VII 3 THE HISTORICAL 
SETTING 


HE characteristic thoughts and judgments of 
any group of people are deeply rooted in the 
culture that surrounds them. The prevailing 
social conditions provide the context within which the 
individual must develop and make his adjustment. We 
naturally wonder if the social setting in the United 
States on October 30, 1938 was particularly conducive 
to the panicky behavior of people who happened to 
hear the broadcast. Are the times more out of joint now 
than they were in the golden ‘nineties or in 1925? Were 
there fewer people able to orient themselves properly in 
1938 than there might have been in other historical 
periods had a comparable situation arisen? And if con- 
ditions were particularly disturbed, did they affect all 
people equally? These are essentially questions for the 
historian and sociologist of the future. But with our 
present perspective and our present evidence we can 
discern certain characteristics of the social background 
which contributed to the arousal of the panic. 


Instability of Important Social Norms 


When a culture is highly stable and in a state of 
complete equilibrium, it means that the frames of refer- 
ence of the individuals constituting the culture are in 
complete conformity with the norms of that culture. It 
means, furthermore, that the frames of reference of 
individuals are, for them, completely adequate path~- 
ways in an environment that is satisfying their needs. 
Such an ideal state of affairs has certainly never existed 
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for long in any large cultural group. Unrest, change, 
frustration, dissatisfaction are the rule. For at least a 
segment of the population current norms are inadequate 
to meet personal physical and psychological needs. In- 
dividual frames of reference either do not conform to 
accepted norms, as is the case with the radical thinker, 
or do not adequately explain to the individual the dis- 
satisfaction he is experiencing, as is the case with those 
who frankly confess they don’t know what the remedy 
is, those who try one remedy after another, or those who 
land in the camp of a leader, such as Dr. Townsend, 
who has an oversimplified but understandable solution, 
At the time of the Martian invasion many social 
norms, with their corresponding personal habits, were 
in a state of flux and change, many of the previously 
accepted social standards were either proving them- 
selves inadequate to accommodate human needs or 
were in danger of being overthrown by outside ideol- 
ogies. In either case many of the individuals who com- 
posed the culture were perplexed and confused. 
Unseliled Conditions, Particularly since the depres- 
sion of 1929, a number of people have begun to wonder 
whether or not they will ever regain any sense of eco- 
nomic security. The complexity of modern finance and 
government, the discrepancies shown in the economic 
and. political proposals of the various “experts,” the 
felt threats of Fascism, Communism, prolonged unem- 
ployment among millions of Americans—these together 
with a thousand and one other characteristics of modern 
living—create an environment which the average indi- 
vidual is completely unable to interpret. Not only do 
events occur that he is unable to understand, but almost 
all of these events seem to be completely beyond his own 
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immediate control, even though his personal life may 
be drastically affected by them. He feels that he is liv- 
ing in a period of rapid social change, but just what 
direction the change should take and how it may be 
peacefully accomplished he does not know. For the 
most part, the potential consequences of forthcoming 
events are unpredictable, 

This situation is not something known only to the 
public official, the big businessman, or the social sci- 
entist. The masses of people themselves know all this 
most poignantly. The material consequences of a dis- 
turbed economic order are not difficult for anyone to 
recognize. And most important for our purposes are the 
psychological consequences in terms of personal anxi- 
eties, ambitions, and insecurities of this awareness that 
all is not right with the world. A few random observa- 
tions will illustrate what these unsettled conditions 

actually mean to people. 

' A recent poll of the American Institute of Public © 
Opinion contained the question, “If you lost your pres- 
ent job (or business) and could not find other work, 
how long do you think you could hold out before you 
would have to apply for relief?’ The answers to this 
question reflect the basic insecurity of over half the 
population.’ 

2 Release of April 2, 1939. 

2See Consumer Incomes in the Untted States, a report of the National 
Resources Committee for a graphic account of income distribution in the 
United States during 1936, Aiso the National Resources Committee report, 
The Structure of the American Economy, Part I: Basi¢ Characteristics, 
1939, Although the report has been widely quoted, the real significance of 
the low standards of living prevailing in the country are difficult to appre- 
ciate in any personal context unless one can actually observe the conse- 


quences or feel their implications jn such books as Grapes of Wrath, These 
Are Our Lives, Middletown in Transition. 
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Persons on relief already 17% 
Could hold out one month or less 19 
One to six months 16 
Six months up to three years 13 
Three years and over 35 


The same ballot asked persons what social class they 
felt they belonged to and of what income class they 
considered themselves to be members. The answers to 
these two questions show that whereas only 6 per cent 
of the population regards itself as belonging to the 
lower social class and 88 per cent believe they are in 
the middle class, 31 per cent regard themselves as mem- 
bers of the lower economic class. Hence for a quarter 
of the population there is a discrepancy between their 
income and the social status to which they belong. 

Popular education, advertising, and mass media of 
communication have deluged people with a knowledge 
of the potential abundancies of life. They derive real 
needs for automobiles, central heating, indoor plumb- 
ing, and dozens of other things which are now within 
their range of vision. Even in our small sample of case 
studies, we found that when people were asked to 
indicate from a list of eighteen possibilities, “Which 
of the following would you most like to have?” (such 
as a pretty home, travel, professional advancement), 
those persons with more than high school education 
checked twice as many things as less educated people. 
If education should be further extended while economic 
conditions remained static, one could safely predict that 
the discrepancy between the aspiration levels and the 
achievement levels of the masscs would become even 
greater. 
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In the case of certain listeners to this broadcast, the 
general confusion in economic, political and social con- 
ditions does secm to have been a major cause of fan- 
tastic interpretation. And it was the people who were 
closest to the borderline of economic disaster who were 
most apt to take the program as news. We have already 
shown the high relationship between education and 
economic status and have seen that people of low edu- 
cation oriented themselves least adequately. But even 
when we equate people by their educational level and 
then compare their adjustment to the broadcast ac- 
cording to their economic circumstances, we find that 
poorer people tended to assume a false standard of 
judgment more frequently than others, irrespective of 
education (Table 14). 


TABLE 14 
PROPORTION OF PEOPLE IN DIFFERENT EDUCATIONAL 
AND ECONOMIC GROUPS WHO INTERPRETED THE 
PROGRAM AS NEWS (CBS SURVEY) 


Education 
Economic Status College High school Grammar school 
(per cent) (per cent) (per cent} 
High 28 31 43 
Average 25 34 45 
Low 0 44 53 


A few comments from the case studies will show how 
people felt, and why they were suggestible to news which 
perhaps seemed little less confused than the confused 
world they already knew. 

“Everything is so upset in the world that anything 
might happen.” 
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“Things have happened so thick and fast since my 
grandfather’s day that we can’t hope to know what 
might happen now. 1 am all balled up.” 

“Ever since my husband lost his job a few years ago, 
things seem to have gone from bad to worse. I don't 
know when everything will be all right again.” 

“Being we are in a troublesome world, anything is 
liable to happen, We hear so much news every day—so 
many things we hear are unbelievable. Like al] of a 
sudden 600 children burned to death in a school house, 
or a lot of people being thrown out of work. Every- 
thing scems to be a shock to me.” 

For many persons another bewildering characteristic 
of our present civilization is the mystery of science, 
For certain people without scientific training or without 
sufficient personal ability, initiative or opportunity to 
investigate the mechanisms surrounding thei, the tele- 
phone, the airplane, poison gas, the radio, the camera 
are but specific manifestations of a baffling power. The 
principles by which such things operate are completely 
unknown. Such devices come frora a world outside and 
lie within a universe of discourse completely foreign to 
the perplexed layman. Scientists in general are fre- 
quently referred to as “they.”? Many variations of this 
theme are found in the case studies. If science can create 
the things we have, why can’t it create rocket ships and 
death rays? 

“T hear they are experimenting with rocket ships and 
it seems possible that we will have them.” 

“So many odd things are happening in the world. 
Science has progressed so far that we don’t know how 
far it might have gone on Mars. The way the world 
runs ahead anything is possible.” 
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War Scare. This broadcast followed closely on the 
heels of a European war crisis. Not only did the crisis 
seem to be a very real one, but it was perhaps at the 
time a more widely known one than any in history— 
thanks to the medium of radio and the ingenuity and 
resourcefulness of the large broadcasting companies 
who had special reporters on the spot. During August, 
September and part of October 1938 millions of Amer- 
icans were listening regularly to their radios, to the 
latest stories of a developing international crisis. Prob- 
ably never before in the history of broadcasting had so 
many people in this country been glued to their sets. 
Stations at all hours were willing to interrupt prear- 
ranged programs for the latest news broadcast. [ence 
both the technique and the content of this broadcast 
tended to fit into the existing mental context which had 
resulted from world events of the previous weeks. 

When our interviewers asked, ‘““What major catas- 
trophe could happen to the American people?” three- 
fourths of these in the frightened group as contrasted 
to half of those in the non-frightened group answered 
war or revolution, Evidence of the same feeling is seen 
in answer to the question, “What sort of a catastrophe 
did you think it was?” Here the largest single category 
of response, except that of a Martian invasion, was the 
belief that the catastrophe actually was an act of war or 
some foreign attack. Over a fourth of the people who 
were disturbed or frightened by the broadcast gave such 
answers. Further expression of the fear of war is re- 
vealed in the images that listeners had of the actua! 
invaders, Although about half of the people who were 
frightened or disturbed had fantastic pictures of the 
invaders as Martians, giants, or creatures of semi- 
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human form, almost one-fifth of them reported that 
they had visions of soldiers attacking with advanced 
military weapons. Persons in the frightened group were, 
then, apparently more concerned about war. 

The European war scare left some persons bewil- 
dered and confused, with a very real, if vague dread of 
a new war. Others had definite ideas of the potential 
source of trouble, localizing it chicfly in Germany or 
Japan. The instability of the former peace-time norms 
and the fear that these would be upset in favor of new 
norms that were personally dangerous and unwanted 
was clearly reflected in the case studies. 

“The war talk has us so upset. Conditions are so 
unsettled since Chamberlain went to see Hitler.” 

“I feel insecure because although we are not in the 
war, we are so near it. I feel that with new devices on 
airplanes, it is possible for foreign powers to invade us. 
I listened to every broadcast during the European 
crisis,” 

“I’m afraid of all those people in Europe, they could 
do anything.” 

“] felt the catastrophe was an attack by the Germans, 
because Hitler didn’t appreciate Roosevelt’s telegram.” 

“The announcer said a meteor had fallen from Mars 
and I was sure he thought that, but in back of my head 
I had the idea that the meteor was just a camouflage. It 
was really an airplane like a Zeppelin that looked like 
a meteor and the Germans were attacking us with gas 
bombs. The airplane was built to look like a meteor just 
to fool people.” 

“*T felt it might be the Japanese—they are so crafty.” 

A few people interpreted the invasion as an extension 
of the war against the Jews. 
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“The Jews are being treated so terribly in some parts 
of the world, J was sure something had come to destroy 
them in this country.” 

“T worry terribly about the future of the Jews. Noth- 
ing clse bothers me so much. I thought this might be 
another attempt to harm them.” 

The thrill of disaster. It is a well known fact that 
people who suffer deeply or whose lot in life is generally 

_ miserable frequently compensate for their situations by 
seeking some temporary change or escape from their 
troubles, Dull lives may be cheered with bright clothing 
or gaudy furniture, harassed breadwinners may become 
fixtures at the local beer hall, worried housewives may 
zealously participate in religious orgies, repressed 
youths may identify themselves for a few hours with 
the great lovers or gangsters of the silver screen. There 
are many socially accepted ways of escape from the 
responsibilities, worries, and frustrations of Hfe—the 
movies, the pulp magazines, fraternal organizations, 
and a host of other devices thrive partially because their 
devotees want surcease from their woes. 

In addition to these more obvious escapes, there are 
two other conditions that may resolve the problems such 
persons face. In the first place, some social upheaval 
may dissipate the circumstances that create the frus- 
tration. The early days after a revolution generally 
bring with them freedom and license. Sometimes the 
upheaval may be of such a nature that the individual 
will in the end be in a worse situation than he was 
before. But because of the intense worries or anxieties 
he has, he may consciously or unconsciously welcome 
the cataclysm. Take, for example, a bank clerk who has 
embezzled certain funds to help a needy family. His 
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conscience may bother him and he may always have the 
dread that some day he will be caught. But one day the 
bank is blown up, all the records are destroyed and he 
himself is badly injured. It is not hard to imagine that 
such a man would greet such a catastrophe. A few 
persons represented in the case studies showed signs of 
welcoming the invasion and their consequent extermi- 
nation because of the relief it would give them. 

“I was looking forward with some pleasure to the 
destruction of the entire human race and the end of the 
world. If we have Fascist domination of the world, 
there is no purpose in living anyway.” 

“My only thought involving myself as a person in 
connection with it was a delight that if it spread to Stel- 
ton J would not have to pay the butcher's bill.” 

“J looked in the icebox and saw some chicken left 
from Sunday dinner that I was saving for Monday 
night dinner. I said to my nephew, ‘We may as well eat 
this chicken—we won't be here in the morning.’ ” 

“The broadcast had us all worried but I knew # 
would at least scare ten years’ life out of my mother-in- 
law.” 

Another way in which people may get relief from 
their troubles is by submerging their own responsibili- 
tics and worries into a battle their whole society is hav- 
ing with some threatening force. We know, for example, 
that the suicide rate decreases in war time, presumably 
because potential suicides gain new securities and feel 
new responsibilities that are socially valued. Some of 
the frightened persons to the broadcast had a feeling of 
self-importance while they were listening or relaying 
vital information regarding the invasion to uninformed 
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friends whom they thought they were helping. They 
were temporarily a member of the “in” group. 

“TY urged my husband to listen and said it was an 
historical moment possibly and he would be sorry after- 
wards to have missed it.” 

“It was the thrill of a lifetime—to hear something 
like that and think it’s real.” 

“T had never heard anything like it before and I was 
excited even after I knew what it was about. I felt like 
telling somebody all about it.” 

Others seemed ta enjoy the broadcast despite their fear 
because the event was aligning them with other people 
in a conflict for rights, privileges, or ideals they had 
been carrying on alone or with a minority group. A 
Jewish woman reported, for example: 

“T realized right away that i was something that 
was affecting everybody, not only the Jews, and I felt 
relieved, As long as everybody was going to die, it was 
better.” 

Although comparatively rare, these instances of an 
ambivalent attitude to the ensuing destruction do serve 
as a mirror of the times. Such persons would probably 
not have experienced any pleasure or relief from their 
worries had they lived in a more ideal social order 
where democracy was secure, where every person played 
a réle, or where moncy, food, or houses were plentiful. 

So far we have indicated that the broadcast would 
not have aroused an extensive panic if people had en- 
joyed greater educational advantages which they might 
have followed through with satisfying jobs, sufficiently 
rewarding to accommodate more of their needs. The 
times also seemed out of joint because of the threat of 
an impending war in which this country might become 
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involved, These dislocations in the culture probably 
account in large measure for the emotional insecurity 
we have found so important and for the lack of critical 
ability discovered especially in the lower education and 
income brackets of the population. 

Throughout the whole discussion so far we have 
stressed the personal and unique nature of the subjec- 
tive context which the listener called upon to interpret 
the broadcast. In our analyses we have been forced to 
conceptualize these various contexts by using classifica- 
tory rubrics. But as the author of the War of the Worlds 
has pointed out, “the forceps of our minds are clumsy 
forceps and crush the truth a little in taking hold of it.” 
Before seeking any final generalizations with which to 
explain the nature of a panic, we shall turn therefore to 
case studies of a few individuals who were panic- 
stricken to see how the factors we have mentioned so 
far are in individual lives interwoven with individual 
listening experiences. 


8H. G. Wells, Experiment in Autobiography, New York: Macmillan, 
1934, p. 180. 


“My Background” 


CHAPTER VIII 3 THE INDIVIDUAL CASE 


able causal influence of many different factors. We 
have discussed the importance of critical ability, of 
personality characteristics influencing susceptibility to 
panic behavior, of the listening situation, and of the 
cultural context in which the broadcast occurred. We 
have never meant to imply that these different factors 
act independently. Only for methodological reasons 
must they be studied separately. We can carry our 
story one step nearer to completion if we see how these 
various influences are patterned in individual cases. 
Unfortunately it would be impracticable to present 
here the 135 case studies available from the interviews. 
Each gives a fascinating story in itself; if each were 
studied a fuller appreciation of the intricacy of the 
panic would result. We shall content ourselves with a 
few examples. These are not meant to be life-histories 
in any complete sense: they are merely relevant threads 
of the personal story as gathered in an interview lasting 
approximately an hour.’ The interview schedule was 
compiled to obtain certain standardized information 
but it was flexible enough to allow for expressions of 
individual habits, values, maladjustments and the like, 
Six sample stories are given below: two well educated 
people, two economically insecure people, and two re- 
ligious people. In each pair, one person was frightened, 
one person was not. This selection was made to show 


I: the preceding chapters we have studied the prob- 


1 The interview schedule will be found in Appendix B. For a discussion 
of the case study as a method for psychological research, see Gordon 
Allport, Personality, New York: Holt, 1938, pp. 389-99, 
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that there are enormous individual differences within 
each of these categories. 


Well Educated—Frightened 


Mr. Robbins is twenty years old, single, a junior in 
a New Jersey college. His father is an executive in a 
large business concern. The family is very well to do. 
Mr. Robbins, Jr., has his own car and his own stocks, 
He is a Protestant and occasionally attends church, 

Young Robbins was driving in his car with a friend. 
They were returning to college after visiting the friend’s 
girl, They were just ready to cross the New Jersey bor- 
der when they tuned in to station WABC. There was 
dance music and then a news flash telling of the meteor, 
Robbins was admiring the Columbia broadcasting news 
reports for they seemed to have people on the spot for 
all emergencies. When Professor Pierson from Prince- 
ton began to talk, Robbins thought he had heard of him 
and soon began io get worried. He and his friend were 
very upset when they learned that the route to Trenton 
was closed. Since his family lived in New Jersey, he 
stopped at a drugstore to phone and see if they were all 
right. There were four people in the drugstore and he 
excitedly told them the news. In the phone booth he was 
told that the lines were jammed and he couldn’t get the 
call through. By the time he got out of the phone booth, 
the people in the drugstore were hysterically listening 
to the radio. He became convinced that “something was 
wrong” and decided to drive back to rescue his friend’s 
girl, While driving at top speed they kept the radio 
tuned and heard the Secretary of the Interior which 
meant to them that “control was out of our hands.” He 
turned the radio off because he “could not bear to hear 
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the worst.” He prayed “if there is a God to help us 
now.” “I was waiting for doom to strike. I could prac- 
tically smell the gas.”’ They tuned to some other stations 
shortly to get other reports. Then they tuned back to 
WABC to hear the announcer say his was the last sta- 
tion on earth. Then they knew it was a play. But they 
were drenched in perspiration. Robbins could not digest 
his food properly for the next few days and said he lost 
five pounds during the evening. 

Robbins’s answers in the interview indicate that in 
spite of a good deal of formal training, he is a man of 
conventional tastes and average intelligence. When 
asked what magazines he read he indicated Esquire, 
Readers’ Digest, Colliers. He said he read no books 
other than those assigned ta him. In the newspapers he 
is chiefly interested in sports, society, and foreign news. 
When asked about his interests he mentioned tennis and 
the advertising business. This conformity to the social 
group seems due not merely to Robbins’s age. In answer 
to the question concerning the things he was most proud 
of he said, “My background, my family tree, and my 
advanced knowledge.” 

This man probably knows more than the average 
person but he lacks the ability to think independently. 
Hence he is particularly susceptible to prestige sugges- 
tion. He was inclined to believe the broadcast because 
it came over CBS which had a “good reputation for 
news.” The Princeton professor and the government 
official greatly impressed him. His knowledge and edu- 
cation are for him a matter of social standing rather 
than sources upon which he can draw for understand- 
ing. He prays to “God if there is one” rather than trust 
his knowledge. All his knowledge did for him was to 
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make him realize that ‘every phenomenon is possible,” 
This means that for a person as conventional as he is, 
every danger will be regarded as real if it is presented 
with authority. 

Very important in accounting for Robbins’s reaction 
is the fear he has that something will happen to make 
him financially insecure. He pictures as the major 
catastrophe that could occur in the United States “ag 
great class struggle in the not distant future. Unless the 
quality of the people running the country improves the 
country will degenerate.” “Things are very insecure at 
present. The President is meddling into everything and 
as long as he is in power things cannot improve.” In the 
war crisis during the fall of 1938 he was not concerned 
about the people involved but about “business and my 
own stocks.” Here was a crisis that was affecting him 
drastically, together with his friends and his family. 
These were precisely the people he had always feared 
were scheduled for trouble and his deep worry for his 
class gave him a standard of judgment which made him 
believe that “the end of our civilization” (but not the 
end of the world) had come. 


Well Educated—N ot Frightened 


Dr, Hamilton is a physician, twenty-nine years old, 
married with one small child. At present he is just build- 
ing up his own private practice in a New Jersey indus- 
trial town. He has saved enough money during his last 
two years’ work as doctor in a CCC camp to pull him 
through the uncertain year ahead of him. He is a 
Protestant but never goes to church. He lives in a 
rented house with his office downstairs and living quar- 
ters upstairs. He has his own car and telephone. 
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Dr. Hlamilton was listening to the radio in his office 
around 7:50. Then he was interrupted and came back 
when the War of the Worlds broadcast was on “when 
they got the artillery out.” He had missed the first part 
and did not know the program was a play. For a 
moment he believed the reports but quickly doubted 
the reality of the stories because of the rapidity with 
which things moved. He tuned to a couple of other 
stations and then turned back to Welles and enjoyed 
the play. He thinks the idea of Martians “‘is fun to play 
with but there is not much to back it up.” 

For Dr, Hamilton life is interesting and satisfactory. 
When asked what things in his life he would want to 
have different, he answered, ‘Not a thing at the mo- 
ment. Of course, I would like to have a better estab- 
lished practice.” There is no doubt in his mind, how- 
ever, that he will soon be able to achieve the latter. He 
says that he worries less than other people and thinks 
he has “always had things pretty lucky.” 

The doctor’s wishes are free of any desire for seli- 
aggrandizement. No items of social standing are 
checked. They are devoid of any hint of a feeling of 
personal insufficiency or incompleteness. He feels 
neither threatened from within nor from without. This 
is not because he is ignorant of possible misfortunes for 
he reads a great many books on economics, science, 
politics, philosophy and -biography. He seldom reads 
magazines, The only worry he has is that we might be 
involved in a war in which he would be drafted. This 
might mean the destruction of his work and he himself 
might be crippled. The only thing he is afraid of is that 
he “would lose the use of his hands.” He is not afraid 
of anything except physical impacts which he cannot 
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control. And war, with all its destructiveness, he regards 
contemptuously as the result of other people’s foolish- 
ness, 

Dr. Uamilton is a person of more than average 
analytical ability. He is free of sentimentality and 
impatient with people who live “humdrum existences,” 
He says he is not proud of anything—only content. He 
does “not play around with ideas” unless there is some 
data to base them on. 

It is clear from these two case studies that ‘educa- 
tion” alone is no sure insulation from panic. The per- 
sonalities of Robbins and Dr. Hamilton are very dif- 
ferent. Each has used formal training for different 
purposes. For Robbins, knowledge produces a passive 
concern with events; for Hamilton, it is a tool which 
he uses to obtain the adjustment he wants. For Robbins, 
life is a matter of carrying on a tradition which he 
believes is now seriously threatened; for Hamilton, it 
is something he feels he has mastered and to which he 
looks forward with confidence. 


Economically Insecure—Frightened 


Mr. Lewis is a young man, twenty-four years of age, 
employed testing calibrators. He is single and lives with 
his ailing mother who is completely dependent on him, 
They own a home in a working-class neighborhood in 
a New Jersey city, have no phone but a ’36 model car. 
He has a Catholic background but never goes to church. 
Having finished high school he is now studying to 
become a fashion designer. 

He was visiting at a friend’s home when the friend 
suddenly called him into the room where he was listen- 
ing to the radio telling him that “we are being in- 
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vaded.” He first thought it was all “baloney,” but upon 
hearing the gunfire at familiar places and when his 
friend was so utterly convinced that the whole broad- 
cast was true he, too, accepted it as such. They both got 
in the car to warn his family and the neighbors. On the 
ride he smelled the gas the announcer had been talking 
about and also saw red in the sky. His only concern was 
“to flee the city.” ‘They listened to the radio only for a 
short while, Everybody in his friend’s house was rush- 
ing away. He thought the announcer was talking about 
a gas that would destroy the eastern part of the country. 
For him it was a temporary catastrophe. The army 
would rush to the people’s aid. When home he turned 
the radio on—the announcer was just telling that the 
“gases had passed over.” Incidentally he looked at the 
radio page and saw the announcement of a play. So he 
went up to the newspaper office to discover that ‘“‘other 
people had made fools of themselves too.” 
His main objection to the broadcast is ‘‘not the dra- 
matic content but the use of actual names,” Ile admits 
. himself that the thing that made him inclined to believe 
in the broadcast was “the proximity to the place where 
I live.” The general “hysteria” of the people he was 
with also affected him. He felt ‘we were caught right 
on the porch.” His main concern was: “Now I will 
not be able to finish school. Next I thought about my 
family—my mother, sitting unaware of the catastrophe.” 
Mr. Lewis’s reaction is not founded on a lack of intel- 
lectual ability to approach the situation described in 
the broadcast. Although without a great amount of 
education he is intelligent and interested in understand- 
. ing things clearly. He reads four newspapers daily, two 
of them, The New York Post and The Daily Worker, 
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very carefully, He mentions as his most absorbing in- 
terests literature and economics. He reads Zhe Nation 
and The New Masses regularly as a subscriber. He 
finds no time now to read books because he is working 
very hard. But he excuses it by saying “he used to 
before.” His favorite radio programs are “symphonic 
broadcasts, F. D. R. speeches.” IIe has followed the 
Czechoslovakian crisis closely, “always waiting to hear 
the worst.” As the most useful developments in the last 
twenty years he considers “‘machinery,” most dangerous 
he considers “J’ascism.” Rocket ships and interplane- 
tary communication he considers “slightly possible in 
future times.” He feels that ‘man controls events on 
this earth.” When asked if life is possible on Mars he 
answered “Why not? Of course I have read that life 
there is possible only under very difficult conditions but 
still there might be other forms of life than our own.” 
He is not a scholar but he is an alert sort of person try- 
ing to educate himself on the track of things. The best 
indication of his intellectual clear mindedness is the 
fact that despite his fear of Fascism, and his belief in 
some sort of life on Mars, he did not interpret the 
broadcast as either an invasion of the Nazis or the 
Martians, Ile believed it to be a “temporary catastro- 
phe” which involved personal danger and an individ- 
ual end of him, his friends and neighbors. It meant to 
him “not being able to finish school,” that is, not being 
able to get to a stage where he could do the kind of work 
he wanted. It also meant to him “having my mother sit 
there unaware of the catastrophe,” that is, not being able 
to take care of her. In brief, the broadcast meant to him 
the failure of his personal life. He accepted it as the 
interruption of his life rather than as a catastrophe 
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related to some meaningful concept. The broadcast was 
accepted as true not because the “invasion from Mars” 
made any sense to him, not because the “end of the 
world” was a familiar frame of reference, but because 
he knew no reason why anything bad should not happen 
to him. 

All the answers given to questions concerning his 
personal life point to great insecurity. ‘This insecurity 
is partly economic, inasmuch as his mother is dependent 
on him. But, on a deeper level it is an insecurity con- 
cerning himself and his ability to do the kind of work 
he would like to do. His present job consists of routine, 
but not secure, work which he hates but must keep to 
make a living. He wants to become a fashion designer. 
Aside from the insecurity of his present job he is ques- 
tioning his abilities to be a good designer. When asked 
what were the things in his life which he would like to 
have different he answered: “A different job.” When 
asked what he would most like to have he said: “Oid- 
age security, job security, interesting type of work.” All 
answers point to dissatisfaction with his present situa- 
tion and his insecurity concerning the future. But when 
asked what were the three things he was most proud of, 
he did not mention his artistic talents, Instead he said: 
“My sincerity, and 1 am proud of America,” In other 
words, there was not only no actual achievement he 
could point to but also no ability which might even- 
tually provide for the desired achievement. 

We cannot say whether or not Mr. Lewis is talented 
or whether he will ever be able to make any commercia] 
use of latent talents. Hence it is impossible to estimate 
the real basis for his feeling of insecurity. But most 
important here is the fact that he is working against 
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time. When asked what were the three things he was 
most afraid of, he said, ‘fear that I won’t become a good 
fashion designer, fear that I won’t live long enough to 
do what I want to.” Since he has to work for a living, 
since he has not accomplished anything to date as an 
artist, he is chiefly concerned with what he can do with 
the time he has left. After all, he is only twenty-four 
years old and has life ahead of him. But the catastrophe 
told by the broadcast would have cut out precisely all 
his expectations. The broadcast seemed plausible to 
him because of its local character, and because of the 
fact that it was just the piece of bad luck he has been 
fearing would happen to him. He can fight against 
economic troubles and cope with spiritual demons. But 
he needs to be alive to do it. 

Tis acceptance of the broadcast as true might also be 
due partially to a sense of relief. He has his doubts 
about his ability. He has set himself a task he is sin- 
cerely determined to carry out. But his aspiration is 
proving a burden. He admits that “life often seems 
futile.” This “temporary catastrophe” would free him 
from his present responsibilities to himself and to others. 


Economically Insecure—N ot Frightened 


Mr. Chandler is thirty-six years old, married with no 
children. He is a painter but has been out of work most 
of the time ever since the depression, He lives in an 
apartment in a poor semi-business section of a New 
York suburb. He has no car or telephone. IIe finished 
grammar school and then went to business school. He 
is a Protestant and goes to church occasionally. 

Mr, Chandler tuned to the Orson Welles broadcast 
incidentally. His wife and her sister’s family were with 
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him, He started to listen ‘“‘when a meteor had fallen.” 
“When I heard that I was very much interested. I have 
always been interested in things of that kind. 1 thought 
maybe my brother-in-law could drive me to the place 
where the meteor had fallen. I listened further. But 
when the reporter said he and a professor had travelled 
eleven miles in ten minutes it seemed impossible. As a 
result of the news flashes the streets would be crowded. 
They could not possibly have gotten there so fast. So | 
took up a newspaper and saw it was a play. From then 
on it was so fantastic I would not have believed it any- 
way.” 

Mr. Chandler accepted the story first as true because 
of the topic and the technique used. But despite the 
fright of his co-listeners, he was doubtful almost imme- 
diately. Ile made adequate checks by consulting tne 
paper and noticing the regular air-mail plane which he 
felt would not be flying if there were something really 
wrong. His doubt began because of the discrepancy 
between the expected crowding of the streets and the 
reported speed of the announcer. 

Chandler accepted the account of a fallen meteor as 
a physical phenomenon in which he was interested. He 
did not expect any further developments of this phe- 
nomenon. His natural reaction was that he would like 
to go and see the meteor, He imagined that this would 
be the reaction of most people and hence suspected that 
the strects would be crowded with cars. Since he has no 
car, he had to wait and get more reports from the radio. 
These he expected, But instead, an announcer and a 
professor were on the spot almost at once. And in place 
of hearing more about a meteor he heard about some- 
thing no one could identify or describe. Rather than 
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wait for the announcer to find an adequate terminology 
for the event, Mr. Chandler consulted his newspaper so 
that he could “place” this adventure in its proper frame 
of reference. He had “read a lot of adventure stories 
like that,” and from then on enjoyed the drama. 

Mr, Chandler is a man who has his own opinions ° 
about things and is not easily dissuaded. When asked 
how he behaved when in conversation with an older . 
person who disagreed with him, he said he maintained 
his views rather than seeming to give in, Mr. Chandler 
furthermore is not afraid of the “unbelievable” or the 
“unknown,” but considers them things to be physically 
mastered. Although not well educated in the formal 
sense, he reads two daily papers, listens to radio news, 
and reads the National Geographic. ‘The interview re- 
vealed no religious interpretations, The major catastro- 
phe he can picture happening to the American people 
is a natural catastrophe of some kind. When asked what 
he would most like to have he said, ‘‘No war, no depres- 
sion and an interesting type of work,” adding that 
everything else would be taken care of if he had these 
three, 

Mr. Chandler takes all things at their face value ap- 
parently because of his personal courage, his own feel- 
ing of personal security, and his shrewd reasoning. 
When asked what were the three things he was most 
afraid of, he said, “Nothing.” This he said, in spite of 
the fact that he has been out of work most of the time in 
the last ten years and has no moncy at all. The lack of 
money worries him but does not give him any fecling 
of insufficiency or inferiority for he does not believe it 
is in any way his fault. He spends his spare time “paint- 
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ing works of art” and thinks he has painted “some 
pretty good ones.” When asked what he would like to 
have changed, he said, “I would like to have a job that 
would give me enough moncy and leisure to afford 
painting on the side,” 

The cases of Mr. Lewis and Mr. Chandler are in 
striking contrast. Both would like to be doing something 
else than they are doing at the moment, both would like 
“an interesting type of work,” both would like to be- 
come artists. But for Mr. Lewis a failure as an artist 
would mean economic failure and a confession of in- 
ability, whereas for Mr, Chandler art is merely a hobby 
which he would like to indulge if he had money to 
study it. 

Chandler feels self-sufficient and psychologically 
secure—given a job, no depression, and no war he 
thinks he could adjust himself satisfactorily. Lewis, on 
the other hand, wants old-age and job security—a guar- 
antee that there will be no impacts from the outsicle. 
This difference is the more interesting since it is Lewis 
who now has a job. Because Lewis is psychologically 
insecure he is terrified by the broadcast which means 
that he can never be a success; because Chandler is at 
ease with himself and his conditions, he takes the broad- 
cast realistically. 


Religious Person—Frightened 


Miss Jane Dean is an unmarried woman, fifty-seven 
years old. She lives with her sister in a house she owns, 
Her home is in a small New Jersey town. She has a 
modest but secure income. Miss Dean only went to 
grammar school, She is a Protestant who attends ser- 
vices frequently. 
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She had tuned in the radio accidentally in company 
with her sister, at the time when “beings came out of 
the meteor.” She says, “Of course I did not make any 
attempt to check up on the broadcast. When I hear 
something like that I take it for granted it is true.” At 
8:30, when the station identification was made, she 
turned her radio off, assuming that “it was the end of 
everything.” Then she sat and prayed with her sister 
until a friend called her on an unrelated matter, and, 
during the discussion, told her it was a play. She con- 
firmed this by calling a newspaper office. At this point 
she reports, “I got plenty mad. I had been asking God 
for forgiveness of my sins so that I would not be com- 
mitted to eternal purgatory. I was glad I asked for- 
giveness anyhow even if 1 did not have to.” 

In Miss Dean’s case there was a frame of reference 
quite adequate to account for her fright. She “knew that 
the forces of God were overpowering us, and was sure 
“we were given punishment at last for all our evil 
ways.” She did not doubt the broadcast for a second 
because her religious beliefs had made her expect a 
catastrophe. As she states herself, “J knew we would be 
punished sooner or later.” 

Apparently she did not listen to the end because: “T 
wanted to have a chance to atone for my sins, I prayed 
and hoped it would do me some goud. It eased our hearts 
so we were resigned.” She did not mind death but 
wanted to die forgiven because “it is the life after life 
which is important.” It is “not worthwhile” to try to 
save this life. 

Miss Dean’s mental world is a narrow one whase 
boundaries seem largely determined by religious dog- 
mas and from which external events in the real world 
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are deliberately excluded. She prides herself on not 
reading much in the local newspaper except the church 
news. She docs not read any magazines because she does 
not want to “waste her time reading trash.” On the 
radio she listens mainly to hymns, When asked what 
developments in any field she considered most useful 
she refused the whole idea of progress by saying “none 
will really help us.” She is completely ignorant of 
scientific or other achievements and furthermore refuses 
even to believe they arc possible. For her, people live 
chiefly to commit sins and to be punished for doing so. 
The most dangerous development in the last twenty 
year's is the “way young people behave.” Her religious 
background made her state that the most realistic part 
of the broadcast was “the sheet of flame that swept over 
the entire country. That is just the way I pictured the 
end.” (There was no mention of any sheet of flame in 
the broadcast. ) 

One may assume that Miss Dean is a deeply frus- 
trated woman who has turned fanatic since her religion 
is the only explanation she can find for a life bare of 
joys. She has made a virtue of frustration, Just what 
personal experiences in the past have led to her condi- 
tion we do not know. She mentioned “conflicts in her 
life,”” but refused to elaborate on them. 

For her it is a sin to Jive a full life. When asked what 
were the things she was most proud of she answered, 
“Don’t you know that pride cometh before a fall?” The 
life after this life will compensate for her troubles. She 
checks as the only desirable thing, “no war in the next 
fifty years,” Jeaving out all items providing for the 
. development of personality or the enrichment of social 
life. 
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Thus for Miss Dean an end of the world is not only 
a plausible proposition but one that she may almost 
want to happen. It is an event that vindicates her beliefs 
and gives meaning to the kind of life she has led. She 
and her sister are resigned and prepared for the event 
while other people who have freely indulged in sin 
must face a horrible reckoning, 


Religious Person—N ot Frightened 


Mrs. Walters is fifty-five years old with two grown 
children. Her hushand is an engineer. She has had some 
years of high school training and is an Episcopalian 
who attends services frequently. She lives in comfort- 
able circumstances in a New York suburb. 

The broadcast was for her a rather far-fetched story 
which sounded “like an enlargement of Buck Rogers.” 
She did not think for a moment that it was anything but 
a play. She did not like it particularly because it was 
too horrible but listened to it all because her married 
son, whom she was visiting at the time, tuned it in when 
trying to get Charley McCarthy. She listened to the 
broadcast quite objectively. The events described had — 
little meaning for her outside the context of the funny 
papers. She seems to have had throughout the broadcast 
this funny-paper frame of reference. 

When she was asked how she knew that such things 
could happen only in stories she replied, “I am not 
scientifically minded. All I know about Mars is what 
I read in comic strips. There might be people on Mars 
but that would not worry me—they certainly would not 
be able to come here—certainly not in my lifetime or my 
children’s either.”? For all Mrs. Walters knows or cares, 
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then, there might be people living on Mars. They might 
be a little bit less weird than Buck Rogers, they might 
be different altogether. The only thing that concerns 
her is her conviction that they would not be able to 
come here and put in a physical appearance. 

It is significant that in the statement quoted above she 
added, “not in my lifetime or my children’s either.” She 
is not unaware or hostile to the idea of human progress. 
She thought it was “slightly possible” that we might 
sometime have rocket ships. She considered radio to be 
the most useful development in the last twenty years, 
while “bombs and things used in war’ were the most 
dangerous. 

Mrs. Walters is aware of the existence of machines 
she knows little about, she considers it possible that 
things might be devcloped which do not exist today. But 
she reserves knowledge of those possibilities and the 
contact with them to the scientists or to future genera- 
tions. Her own life is filled with events of immediate 
concern to her. Her chief worry is that “her children 
might get sick.” She reads The Woman’s Home Com- 
panion and the local newspaper from cover to cover. 
She is most interested in church-work, family, crochet- 
ing, playing cards.” She is most proud of ‘family and 
church-work.”? In this limited circle of her life she is 
efficient and secure. She was just offered the presidency 
in her church organization. 

Invaders do not fit anywhere into the world of this 
American housewife. They are “beyond the reach of 
her imagination’—“let superstitious people worry 
about them.” She has no use for the concept of the “end 
of the world.” Although she believes that God controls 
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events on this earth she believes that the end of the world 
will come for her when she is called “home.” Other 
than that there will be no end. 

In the cases of Miss Dean and Mrs. Walters we have 
two “religious” persons. Both go to church frequently, 
both consider church-work important, both believe the 
life of men is controlled by God. Nevertheless, their 
reactions to the broadcast were quite contrasting. 

The religions of the two women are obviously of a 
different kind and fulfilled a different function. For 
Miss Dean this life is a preliminary stage for the real 
life to begin after death; for Mrs. Walters this life is 
to be lived thoroughly without too much concern about 
the after-life. For Miss Dean, God is bent on punishing 
the sins of people on this earth; for Mrs. Walters, God 
is controlling men’s lives but He takes no intimate inter- 
est in specific individuals. For Miss Dean, God is real, 
something around which her life is oriented; for Mrs, 
Walters, God is an impersonal concept which she takes 
for granted. These contrasting beliefs lead to an appar- 
ent paradox in the reactions of the women: Miss Dean 
who does not believe there are people on Mars becomes 
convinced that the world is ending; Mrs, Walters thinks 
there might be people on Mars but is not afraid. Miss 
Dean’s expectation of destruction makes her think that 
the notion of an invasion from Mars is a “mistake” by 
the announcer and that the thing really happening is 
God’s punishment through fire. 

It would be an error to attribute the different reac- 
tions of these women entirely to a difference in the 
nature of their religious conceptions. Their faiths are 
rather an index—and a clear one—to the different ad- 
justments they have made within their environ- 
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ments. Miss Dean is frustrated, without a family of her 
own, without any intellectual or social interest. The fact 
that she has a secure income seems to add to her isola- 
tion since she is not forced to make any contact with the 
world to earn her living. She plays no réle in the world 
and is quite willing to be separate from it. Mrs. Walters’s 
life, on the other hand, is firmly rooted in the people and 
events around her. To her nothing is real that does not 
occur within her own Lebensraum. Miss Dean’s retig- 
ious frame of reference is consistently extended to 
include the invasion, Mrs. Walters’s religion deals only 
with this life and the funny papers, rather than the 
Bible, provided her standard of judgment for the broad- 
cast. 
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Jitters Have Come to Roost” 


CHAPTER IX 3% WHY THE PANIC? 


UR task as investigators of the Martian inva- 
():= has been essentially to discover the causal 

factors for panic behavior. In our interpreta- 
tion we have regarded as “causal” any psychological 
condition in the listener or the listening situation which 
engendered and sustained the belief that the broadcast 
was news. But not all social scientists or even all psy- 
chologists would agree that the particular type of 
explanation we have given for the behavior is “‘psy- 
chological” in the best sense. Strict behaviorists will 
note the absence of conditioning as an explanation; 
psychoanalysts will charge us with a lack of depth. Our 
only defense can be that we feel the particular account- 
ing relationships we have given have a greater sub- 
sumptive power in conceptualizing the rich and varied 
experiences we have dealt with in this very realistic 
phenomenon of our social life. We would further con- 
tend that our accounting relationships are applicable to 
a wider range of similar problems in social psychology 
than others we might have used. Our final aim is under- 
standing. We must await further studies of similar 
events to see if our type of understanding can lead to 
the most reliable predictions. 

The final task is to weave together the various threads 
of explanation we have used. We have seen that a 
variety of influences and conditions are related to the 
panic resulting from this particular broadcast. We 
have found no single observable variable consistently 
related to the reaction, although a lack of critical ability 
seemed particularly conducive to fear in a large pro- 
portion of the population. Personality characteristics 
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made some people especially susceptible to belief and 
fright; the influence of others in the immediate environ- 
ment caused a few listeners to react inappropriately, 
The psychological pattern revealed by these and other 
influences must be shown if we are to understand the 
situation as a whole and not have to resort exclusively 

to the understanding of single, isolated cases. ; 


Why the Suggestion Was or Was Not Believed 


What is most inconceivable and therefore especially 
interesting psychologically is why so many people did © 
not do something to verify the information they were 
receiving from their loudspeakers. The failure to do 
this accounts for the persistence of the fright. To under- 
stand any panic—whether the cause is a legitimate one 
or not—it is necessary to sce precisely what happens to 
an individual’s mental processes that prevents him 
from making an adequate check-up. 

The persons who were frightened by the broadcast 
were, for this occasion at least, highly suggestible, that 
is, they believed what they heard without making suffi- 
cient checks to prove to themselves that the broadcast 
was only a story. Those who were not frightened and 
those who believed the broadcast for only a short time 
were not suggestible—they were able to display what 
psychologists once called a “critical faculty.” The prob- 
lem is, then, to determine why some people are sug- 
gestible, or to state the problem differently, why some 
people lack critical ability. 

There are essentially four psychological conditions 
that create in an individual the particular state of 
mind we know as suggestibility. All these may be 
described in terms of the concept of standard of 
judgment. 
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In the first place, individuals may refer a given 
stimulus to a standard or to several standards of judg- 
ment which they think are relevant for interpreta- 
tion. The mental context into which the stimulus enters 
in this case is of such a character that it is welcomed as 
thoroughly consistent and without contradiction. A 
person with standards of judgment that enable him 
to “place” or “give meaning to” a stimulus in an almost 
automatic way finds nothing incongruous about such 
acceptance, his standards have led him to “expect” the 
possibility of such an occurrence. Thus a reactionary 
citizen will believe almost any rumor he hears that 
casts aspersions at political liberals; the communist 
will believe nearly all stories regarding progress in the 
Soviet Union; ideas or occurrences which contradict 
a rigidly established standard of judgment will be 
discarded, or overlooked. 

We have found that many of the persons who did not 
even try to check the broadcast had preéxisting mental 
sets that made the stimulus so understandable to them 
that they immediately accepted it as true. Highly re- 
ligious people who believed that God willed and con- 
trolled the destinies of man were already furnished with 
a particular standard of judgment that would make an 
invasion of our planct and a destruction of its members 
merely an “act of God.” This was particularly true if 
the religious frame of reference was of the eschatological! 
variety providing the individual with definite attitudes 
or beliefs regarding the end of the world. Other people 
we found had been so influenced by the recent war scare 
that they believed an attack by a foreign power was 
imminent and an invasion—whether it was due to the 
Japanese, Hitler, or Martians—was not unlikely. Some 
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persons had built up such fanciful notions of the possi- 
bilities of science that they could casily believe the 
powers of strange superscientists were being turned 
against them, perhaps merely for experimental pur- 
poses, 

Whatever the cause for the genesis of the standards 
of judgment providing ready acceptance of the event, 
the fact remains that many persons already possessed a 
context within which they immediately placed the stimu- . 
lus. None of their other existing standards of judgment 
was sufficiently relevant to engender disbelicf. We 
found this to be particularly true of persons whose lack 
of opportunities or abilities to acquire information or 
training had insufficiently fortified them with pertinent 
standards of judgment that would make the interpreta- 
tion of the broadcast as a play seem plausible. More 
highly educated people, we found, were better able to 
relate a given event to a standard of judgment they knew 
was ah appropriate referrent. In such instances, the 
knowledge itself was used as a standard of judgment to 
discount the information received in the broadcast. 
These listeners, then, had the ability to refer to relevant 
standards of judgment which they could rely on for 
checking purposes and therefore had no need of further 
orientation, ° 

A second condition of suggestibility exists when an 
individual is not sure of the interpretation he should 
place on a given stimulus and when he lacks adequate 
standards of judgment to make a reliable check on his 
interpretation. In this situation the individual attempts 
to check on his information but fails for one of three - 
reasons: (a) he may check his original information 
against unreliable data which may themselves be af- 
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fected by the situation he is checking. We found that 
persons who checked unsuccessfully tended to check 
against information obtained from friends or neighbors, 
Obviously, such people were apt themselves to be tinged 
with doubt and hesitation which would only confirm 
early suspicions. (b) A person may rationalize his 
checking information according to the original hypoth- 
esis he is checking and which he thinks he has only 
tentatively accepted. Many listeners made hasty mental 
or behavioral checks but the false standard of judgment 
they had already accepted was so pervasive that their 
checkups were rationalized as confirmatory evidence. 
For example, one woman said that the announcer’s 
charred body was found too quickly but she “figured the 
announcer was excited and had made a mistake.” A man 
noticed the incredible speeds but thought “they were 
relaying reports or something.” Others turned to differ- 
ent stations but thought the broadcasters were deliber- 
ately trying to calm the people. A woman looked out of 
her window and saw a greenish cerie light which she 
thought was from the Martians. (c) In contrast to those 
who believe almost any check they make are the people 
who carnestly try to verify their information but do not 
have sufficiently well grounded standards of judgment 
to determine whether or not their new sources of in- 
formation are reliable. 

A third and perhaps more general condition of sug- 
gestibility exists when an individual is confronted with 
a stimulus which he must interpret or which he would 
like to interpret and when one of his existing standards 
of judgment is adequate to the task. On such occasions 
the individual’s mental context is unstructured, the 
_ stimulus does not fit any of his established categories 
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and he secks a standard that will suffice him. The less 
well structured is his mental context, the fewer meanings 
he is able to call forth, the less able will he be to under- 
stand the relationship between himself and the stimulus, 
and the greater will become his anxiety. And the more 
desperate his need for interpretation, the more likely 
will he be to accept the first interpretation given him, 
Many conditions existed to create in the individuals who 
listened to the invasion from Mars a chaotic mental uni-_ 
verse that contained no stable standards of judgment by 
means of which the strange event reported could be 
evaluated. A lack of information and formal educa- 
tional training had left many persons without any gen- 
eralized standards of judgment applicable to this novel 
situation. And even if they did have a few such stand- 
ards these were vague and tenuously held because they 
had not proved sufficient in the past to interpret other 
phenomena. This was especially true of those persons 
who had been most adversely affected by the conditions 
of the times. 

The prolonged economic unrest and the consequent 
insecurity felt by many of the listeners was another 
cause for bewilderment. The depression had already 
lasted nearly ten years. People were still out of work, 
Why didn’t somebody do something about it? Why 
didn’t the experts find a solution? What was the cause 
of it anyway? Again, what would happen, no one could — 
tell. Again, a mysterious invasion fitted the pattern of 
the mysterious events of the decade. The lack of a 
sophisticated, relatively stable economic or political 
frame of reference created in many persons a psycho- 
logical disequilibrium which made them seek a standard 
of judgment for this particular event. It was another 
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phenomenon in the outside world beyond their control 
and comprehension. Other people possessed certain eco- 
nomic security and social status but wondered how long 
this would last with “things in such a turmoil.” They, 
too, sought a stable interpretation, one that would at 
least give this new occurrence meaning. The war scare 
had left many persons in a state of complete bewilder- 
ment, They did not know what the trouble was all about 
or why the United States should be so concerned. The 
complex ideological, class, and national antagonisms 
responsible for the crisis were by no means fully com- 
prehended. The situation was painfully serious and 
distressingly confused. What would happen, nobody 
could foresee. The Martian invasion was just another 
event reported over the radio. It was even more person- 
ally dangerous and no more enigmatic. No existing 
standards were available to judge its meaning or signifi- 
cance. But there was quick need for judgment and it was 
provided by the announcers, scientists, and authorities. 

Persons with higher education, on the other hand, we 
found had acquired more generalized standards of 
judgment which they could put their faith in. The result 
was that many of them “knew” the broadcast was a play 
as soon as the monsters began crawling out of the cylin- 
der. It was too fantastic to be real as judged by their 
knowledge of the known world which they had always 
relied on. Others “knew” that the phenomenal speeds 
with which the announcers and soldiers moved was im- 
possible even in this day and age. The greater the pos- 
sibility of checking against a variety of reliable stand- 
ards of judgment, the less suggestible will a person be. 
We found that some persons who in more normal cir- 
cumstances might have had critical ability were so 
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overwhelmed by their particular listening situation that 
their better judgment was suspended. This indicates 
that a highly consistent structuration of the external 
stimulus world may, at times, be experienced with suffi- 
cient intensity because of its personal implications to 
inhibit the operation of usually applicable internal 
structurations or standards of judgment. Other persons 
who may normally have exhibited critical ability were 
unable to do so in this situation because their own emo- 
tional insecurities and anxieties made them susceptible 
to suggestion when confronted with a personally dan- 
gerous circumstance. In such instances, the behavioral 
consequence is the same as for a person who has no 
standards of judgment to begin with but the psycholog- 
ical processes underlying the behavior are different. 

A fourth condition of suggestibility results when an 
individual not only lacks standards of judgment by 
means of which he may orient himself but lacks even 
the realization that any interpretations are possible 
other than the one originally presented. Ie accepts as 
truth whatever he hears or reads without even thinking 
to compare it to other information. Perhaps the clearest 
index of critical ability is a person’s readiness to re- 
evaluate interpretations he first receives, to look for new 
standards of judgment and juxtapose them against 
others, One of the outstanding indices of suggestibility 
is the complete absence of the awareness that things 
might be otherwise than they are made out to be. This 
final psychological condition of suggestibility is essen- 
tially an extreme instance of the third one mentioned. 
But with the important difference that in this case the 
problem of selecting and seeking a standard of judg- 
ment never arises, 
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Psychologically, then, most persons who tuned in to 
the broadcast as a news report were unable to verify the 
interpretation they heard because (1) they possessed 
standards of judgment that adequately accounted for 
the events and made them consistent with latent expec- 
tancies, (2) because they did not have adequate stand- 
ards of judgment to distinguish between a reliable and 
an unrcliable source of confirmation, (3) they had no 
standard of judgment and felt the need of one by means 
‘of which they could interpret the reports, thus accepting 
the interpretations provided by the “observers” of the 
events and by the prestige of radio, and (4) they had no 
standard of judgment and unhesitatingly accepted the 
one provided. 


Why Such Extreme Behavior? 


Granted that some people believed the broadcast to 
be true, why did they become so hysterical? Why did 
they pray, telephone relatives, drive at dangerous speeds, 
cry, awaken sleeping children and flee? Of all the pos- 
sible modes of reaction they may have followed, why did 
these particular patterns emerge? The obvious answer 
is that this was a serious affair. As in all other panics, 
the individual believed his well being, his safety, or his 
life was at stake. The situation was a real threat to him. 
Just what constitutes a personal threat to an individual 
must be briefly examined. 

When an individual believes that a situation threat- 
ens him he means that it threatens not only his physical 
self but all of those things and people which he somehow 
regards as a part of him. This Ego of an individual is 
essentially composed of the many social and personal 
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values he has accepted.’ He feels threatened if his in- 
vestments are threatened, he feels insulted if his chil- 
dren or parents are insulted, de feels elated if his alma 
mater wins the sectional football cup. The particular 
pattern of values that have been introcepted by an in- 
dividual will give him, then, a particular Ego. For some 
individuals this is expanded to include broad ideals and 
ambitions. They will be disturbed if a particular race is 
persecuted in a distant country because that persecution 
runs counter to their ideal of human justice and democ- 
racy, they will be flattered if someone admires an idea 
of theirs or a painting they have completed. 

Different values are accepted by a person with differ- 
ent degrees of conviction or felt-significance. Two 
people may each value democracy but one may be will- 
ing to die for it while another person would do nothing 
more than vote in a particular way and then sacrifice the 
value if it meant sacrificing other values more closely 
involved in his Ego. The particular pattern of values 
that constitutes a given individual’s Ego will be due to 
the particular norms to which he has been exposed and 
which his temperament and previous experience have 
led him to select. People living in a given culture will 
tend by and large to accept similar values. 

These values that become a part of the Ego, together 
with certain basic needs, may be considered as the 
source of an individual’s motivation. The values corre- 
spond to derived necds which are often of just as 
dynamic a nature as the needs for sex, food and shelter.’ 
The individual strives to preserve or to achieve the 
values he has acquired. More broadly speaking, he tries 

1M. Sherif, Psychology of Soctal Norms, New York: Harpers, 1936, 


Chap. IX. 
2G. W. Allport, Personality, New York: Holt, 1937, Chap. VII. 
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to maintain or reach a status he has learned to value 
and he tries to express himself. 

One of the most universal of all values is, of course, 
life itself. Almost equally ubiquitous is the value of life 
for one’s immediate relatives, To be sure, certain cul- 
tures teach the value of sacrificing life for an ideal and 
all cultures instill this value in times of national crisis. 
But by and large most individuals through the ex- 
perience of living and the context of their culture value 
life, 

A panic occurs when some highly cherished, rather 
commonly accepted value is threatened and when no 
certain elimination of the threat is in sight. The in- 
dividual feels that he will be ruined, physically, finan- 
cially or socially, The invasion of the Martians was a 
direct threat to life, to other lives that one loved, as well 
as to all other cherished values. The Martians were 
destroying practically everything. The situation was, 
then, indeed a serious affair. Frustration resulted when 
no directed behavior seemed possible. One was faced 
with the alternative of resigning oneself and all of one’s 
values to complete annihilation or of making a desperate 
effort to escape from the field of danger, or of appealing 
to some higher power or stronger person whom one 
vaguely thought could destroy the oncoming enemy. 

If one assumed that destruction was inevitable, then 
certain limited behavior was possible: one could cry, 
make peace with one’s Maker, gather one’s loved ones 
around and perish. If one attempted escape, one could 
run to the house of friends, speed away in a car or train, 
or hide in some gas-proof, bomb-proof, out-of-the-way 
shelter. If one still believed that something or someone 
might repulse the enemy, one could appeal to God or 
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seck protection from those who had protected one in the 
past. Objectively none of these modes of behavior was 
a direct attack on the problem at hand, nothing was done 
to remove the causes of the crisis. The behavior in a 
panic is characteristically undirected and, from the 
point of view of the situation at hand, functionally 
useless. 

The desire to be near loved ones was very common, 
As we have already implied this behavior was due to the 
fact that immediate relatives have become, for most per- 
sons, a part of the Ego. One wants to help them or be 
helped by them. In either case, psychologically, one is 
doing something for oneself, one is gaining emotional 
security. And if the most highly prized values are to be 
destroyed, then the individual feels that there is no use 
for him to live longer since so much of him will dis- 
appear with the values that are part of him. The patriot 
will dic rather than have his country destroyed, the 
martyr will be burned at the stake rather than separate 
himself from his ideal, the revolutionist will suffer any 
hardship rather than forego his dream of a new social 
order, 

In short, the extreme behavior evoked by the broad- 
cast was due to the enormous felt ego-involvement the 
situation created and to the complete inability of the 
individual to alleviate or control the consequences of 
the invasion. The coming of the Martians did not pre- 
sent a, situation where the individual could preserve one 
value if he sacrificed another. It was not a matter of 
saving one’s country by giving one’s life, of helping to 
usher in a new religion by self-denial, of risking the 
thief’s bullet to save the family silver. In this situation 
the individual stood to lose ali his values at once. Noth- 
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ing could be done to save any of them. Panic was in- 
escapable. The false standard of judgment used by the 
individual to interpret the broadcast was not itself the 
motivational cause of the behavior but it was absolutely 
essential in arousing the needs and values which may 
be regarded as the sources of the actions exhibited. A 
false standard of judgment aroused by the broadcast 
and causing the individual to be disturbed had its roots 
in values which were a part of the Ego. 

When the broadcast was over and the truth had been 
learned, the evidence indicates that many persons 
wanted to make some relatively pertinent response to 
the horrifying stimulus they had experienced. They had 
a desire for “closure.” The tremendous volume of fan 
mail and the many telephone calls after the broadcast 
indicate that people were satisfying a need to relieve the 
strain through which they had passed. As one letter- 
writer said in a postscript, “this is the first fan letter I 
have ever written. But I felt that I just had to do some- 
thing about this. So I sat down and wrote this immedi- 
ately.” Others talked the event over with their friends or 
relatives, The interest in the experience, as reflected by 
newspaper accounis, lasted for several days. 


Social Significance 


The particular incident we have analyzed was of 
interest to many persons other than psychologists. Since 
its roots were so deeply imbedded in both culture and 
personality and since its fruits so clearly reflected ap- 
parent cultural maladjustments, our account would be 
incomplete if we did not at least speculate on the social 
significance of the panic. The panic was a specific ail- 
ment in the social body, one from which it rapidly 
recovered. The diagnosis we have so far made should 
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be concluded with a report on this type of case in general 
together with suggestions as to how such panics may be 
prevented. The educator and the social scientist who is 
a citizen as well as a scholar will ask “So what?” 

Observers who took the incident casually might agree 
with the sociologist who believed that only unintelligent 
people were listening to this anyway and that the 
chances were slight any others would be disturbed. All 
our evidence seems to indicate, however, that many more 
persons might have been panicky had they happened to 
listen under what we might call optimum panic-pro- 
ducing conditions. ‘There seems no reason to expect that 
relatively poor and uneducated persons should have 
been tuned to this program in any significantly great 
' proportion. There is every reason to believe that the 
anxiety and fear revealed by the panic were latent in the 
general population, not specific to the persons who hap- 
pened to participate in it, 

Tn his column on November 2, 1938, the late Hey- 
wood Broun said, “I doubt if anything of the sort would 
have happened four or five months ago. The course of 
world history has affected national psychology. Jitters 
have come to roost. We have just gone through a labora- 
tory demonstration of the fact that the peace of Munich 
hangs heavy over our heads, like a thundercloud.’* Our 
data have indicated the réle which the war scare of the 
last summer and early fall of 1938 played in producing 
the panic. But they also show that for many persons, the 
fear of war played only a secondary role if it indeed 
played any réle at all. To imply that specific events that 
recently occurred in Europe and were broadcast to the 
United States served as the chief cause of the panic 


3 New Vork World-Telegram, Nov. 2, 1938. 
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would be to disregard the multitude of other factors we 
have found so important. 

That “the course of world history” has affected us is 
a truism. But this course of history contains more than 
war crises. Just what has happened is too familiar to be 
recited here. Probably more important than anything 
else, the highly disturbed economic conditions many 
Americans have experienced for the past decade, the 
consequent unemployment, the prolonged discrepancies 
between family incomes, the inability of both young and 
old to plan for the future have engendered a widespread 
feeling of insecurity. And persons underprivileged fi- 
nancially are underprivileged educationally, not to men- 
tion the many other personal consequences of a low and 
insecure income. 

Prolonged bewilderment souahined with lack of train- 
ing to seek the basic causes of maladjustment are pre- 
cisely the conditions most conducive to frustration and 
anxiety. Individuals sooner or later are likely to rebel at 
a situation which is far from satisfactory and which 
they cannot understand. They neither have the oppor- 
tunity nor the training to see the complex and contra- 
dictory bases creating their maladjustments. Yet they 
desire an understanding and their desire increases with 
their perplexity. They become highly suggestible to 
some simple and sovereign formula provided by a dem- 
agogue. The whole tactics of Hitler show the importance 
he places on providing directed relief to bewildered 
souls. If they are not already sufficiently bewildered, 
bewilderment can be manufactured by sufficient propa- 
panda. 

Just as there is little possibility that people will be 
wholly impervious to propaganda for war or for dic- 
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tatorship until the basic economic and ideological con- 
flicts causing wars and dictatorships are removed, so it 
would seem that there is little reason to expect people 
would be wholly insulated from panic-creating situa- 
tions until the basic causes for panic are removed. It is 
not the radio, the movies, the press or “propaganda” 
which, in themselves, really create wars and panics, It 
is the discrepancy between the whole superstructure of 
economic, social, and political practices and beliefs, and 
the basic and derived needs of individuals that creates 
wars, panics or mass movements of any kind. And hu- 
man needs can only be curbed by the deliberate and 
forceful cultivation of ignorance, intolerance, and ab- 
stention. Such practices all adherents to democracy 
abhor. 

But the latent anxieties conducive. to panic may never- 
theless be minimized if the critical abilities of people 
can be increased. Even though the rape of a Southern 
white woman by a Negro is still a possibility, increased 
education regarding the frustrations that lead to lynch- 
ings may encourage potential mob members to investi- 
gate charges more thoroughly before taking their 
antisocial action. Thus while objective conditions may 
be slow to change, there is encouragement in the fact 
that our subjective reactions to these conditions may be 
made to change somewhat more rapidly by education. 
And education, we discovered, was one of the greatest 
preventives of panic behavior. A greater critical ability 
would not only enable people to distinguish between 
reality and fiction but it would also enable them to make 
more appropriate adjustments if they ever were caught 
in a genuinely critical situation. Just as a knowledge of 
hygiene and the rudiments of medicine help to prevent 
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illness, they also help to restore the individual who is 
actually sick. 

Our study of the common man of our times has shown 
us that his ability to orient himself appropriately in 
critical situations will be increased if he can be taught 
to adopt an attitude of readiness to question the in- 
terpretations he hears, But when he achieves this healthy 
skepticism he must have sufficient and relevant knowl- 
edge to be able to evaluate different interpretations. If 
he is to judge these interpretations intelligently, his 
knowledge must be grounded in evidence or tested ex- 
perience. If this skepticism and knowledge are to be 
spread more widely among common men, they must be 
provided extensive educational opportunities. And if 
this final critical ability is to be used more generally by 
common men, they must be less harassed by the emo- 
tional insecurities which stem from underprivileged 
environments. 
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Appendices 


APPENDIX A 34 MISCELLANEOUS 
INFORMATION 


HOW FRIGHT AFFECTED DRIVING. PREDICTIONS 
OF SOCIAI. SCIENTISTS 


In the course of the investigation, certain findings ap- 
peared that should be included here for the sake of the 
record. The data are not pertinent to our main story but 
the information they reveal should not becompletely lost. 

How fright affected driving. Nine persons inter- 
viewed were riding in automobiles when they heard the 
broadcast. Three of the drivers became very frightened. 
The following quotations show that their anxieties had 
so occupied their consciousness that they were com- 
pletely oblivious to the external world through which 
they manipulated their cars. Psychologically, these cases 
are comparable to those frequently reported of men in 
battle who do not feel pain or of people who demonstrate 
unusual strength or speed in crucial situations. 

“You know, I had one funny reaction. I made that 
forty miles home in an hour flat, and I’ve never done so 
well before or since. But the funny part is that I didn’t 
even realize I had been driving so much faster than 
usual until I got home and saw the time.’”’ 

“My girl friend pointed out to me that I had passed 
a couple of red lights and I answered ‘What's the differ- 
ence if I get a ticket, it will only be burned anyway.’ ” 

“'T made the forty-five miles in thirty-five minutes and 
didn’t even realize it. I drove right through Newburgh 
and never even knew I went through it. I don’t know 
why we weren’t killed. I was going eighty miles an hour 
most of the way. J remember not giving a damn, as what 
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difference did it make which way I'd get killed. On 
Monday after it was all over and I started to think of 
that ride I was more jittery than when it was happening. 
The speed was never under seventy. I thought I was 
racing against time.” 

A similar reaction was reported in a letter to the 
writer, 

“T became terribly frightened and got in the car and 
started for the priest so I could make peace with God 
before dying. Then I began to think that perhaps it 
might have been a story, but discounted that because of 
the introduction as a special news broadcast. While 
enroute to my destination, a curve loomed up and 
travelling at between seventy-five and eighty miles per 
hour, I knew I couldn’t make it though as I recall it 
didn’t greatly concern me either. To dic one way or an- 
other, it made no difference as death was inevitable. 
After turning over twice the car landed upright and I 
got out, looked at the car and thought that it didn’t 
matter that it wasn’t my car or that it was wrecked as 
the owner would have no more use for it.” 

Predictions of social scientists. Over two hundred 
fifty social psychologists and sociologists returned a 
questionnaire which asked them to indicate some of the 
characteristics of people who were most likely to be 
frightened by the broadcast. In many ways, such a ques- 
tionnaire is unfair since it presupposes that a given 
factor will be equally important for all people. Never- 
theless, the guesses of the social scientists are interest- 
ing. They thought that older people, uneducated people, 
women, and persons living in large cities would tend to 
be most upset. When asked to indicate what differences 
in personality traits or capacities they would expect 
among those who were frightened, they stressed neuroti- 
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cism, instability, and suggestibility. They were also in- 
structed to check the degree of importance which they 
attributed to each of several reasons listed in predispos- 
ing people to believe the broadcast was true, The reasons 
together with the results of this prediction are shown in 
the following graph. The answers were weighted by 


WEIGHTED RANKS OF IMPORTANCE 
ASSIGNED BY SOCIAL SCIENTISTS 


2 
Recent war scare in Europe 
8 
Genera] intellectual immaturity 
_7| Prestige of commentators 
_6| General emotional] immaturity 
5 Science is a mystery 
4 
2 
Insecurity from prolonged depression 
9 Insecurity from natural catastrophes 
"| Belief that world will end sometime 
Reading of Buck Rogers, etc. 
, Religious beliefs 
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multiplying the number of “very important” checks by 
2, the “moderately important” by 1, the “not at ail 
important” by zero. 

The predictions do stress many factors we have found 
important: education, “instability,” suggestibility, in- 
tellectual and emotional maturity, Our own data do 
not show any significant sex or age differences as such 
—they disappear when other variables are considered. 
The predictions of the social scientists seem to under- 
estimate the importance of religious beliefs, but this 
term is so broad that it can have many implications some 
of which would have nothing to do with susceptibility to 
suggestion. The social scientists appeared to be quite 
right in stressing the effects of the war scare and the 
prolonged depression, 
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APPENDIX B 3 INTERVIEW SCHEDULF' 


QUESTIONNAIRE FOR THE 
ORSON WELLES INTERVIEW 


Interviewer’s name... 
1, At what time of the program did you start listening? 
a. Where did you listen to the broadcast? 
2. How did you happen to start listening? 
Always listen to Welles................ 
Happened to tune in................ 
Someone else tuned in: 
Accidentally................ 
Purposely.... ..........- 
Entered a room where it was on... |... 
Was told or called to tune in .............. 
Other reason................ 
3. a. With whom did you listen? 
b. If not with the whole family, where were the 
other family members? 
4, Did you listen to the end of the broadcast? 


5. Did you know immediately that it was a play ........... 
or did you first think that it was a real news broad- 
cast? 


1The interviewer referred to this schedule in asking questions of the 
respondent. During the interview, notes were taken ard transferred im- 
mediately after the interview to a mimeographed copy of the schedule. 
Considerable variability occurred in the order in which the questions were 
answered. If one question elicited a flow of discussion which covered 
several points, it was not interrupted because the respondent's answers 
were out of order. The interviewers took notes in shorthand. Once the co- 
operation of the respondent had been secured, the fact that the interviewer 
was taking notes did not seem in the least to jeopardize the frank and free 
description characteristically provided. 
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Do you think that such programs should be given? 
a. Why? 


Part I, Re: these who knew that it was a play 
from the beginning 


How did you happen to know that it was a play? 


. Did you doubt for any time after you had tuned in 


that it was a play? 


If doubted: At what part of the program was it? 

a. Why just then? 

b. What made you certain that it was a play after 
all? 

If you doubted: What in the program made you 

certain that it was only a play? 

How do you know that only such things can happen 

in plays? (What in respondent’s personality or 

background accounts for his attitude?) 

Did you like the play? Yes................ NO biicheens 

What did you like (or dislike) about it? 


. How do you account for the fact that many people 


became frightened and hysterical during the broad- 
cast? 


Part I. Re: those who believed at first that it 
was a real news broadcast 


. For about how long did you believe that it was a 


news broadcast? 
All evening (longer than actual broadcast)............ 
Up to the end of the broadcast............ 
For quite some time during the broadcast............ 
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Only very shortly during the broadcast......_.... 
Was at no time very definite about it..... . 
Other reason............ 

2. A. How did you find out that it was a play? 

a. Detailed account of respondent’s reaction. 
(How soon did he check, at what point of pro- 
gram, why just then, who made the check, 
what sort of checks were they, what did the 
checks made or offered contribute to his re- 
action? Why did he not make any checks?) 

b. What did you do when you thought it was 
true? 


2. B. Interviewer—Classify at what point and why 
respondent started checking. 

No check made because not intended informa- 
tion came almost immediately....... .... 
No checks made: realized almost immediately 
that it could only be a play........ oe 
Checks made almost immediately to find out 
what it was all about, accepted it to be a play 


Believed up to “incredible” point in broad- 
cast: then checks were made and accepted 
Believed up to “dangerous” point in broad- 
cast: then checks were made and accepted 
Checking activities started immediately but 
respondent was reassured of ncews-character 
through abortive checks............ 

No checks made: just stayed and listened to 
end ........., 
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No checks made: respondent got panicky and 
discontinued listening............ 


No checks made: respondent even refused to 
accept offered checks............ 


3. Note to the interviewer : According to the type to re- 
action as set up in 2B two different sets of questions 
have to be asked in the following. The one set ap- 
plies to the first three types of the above classifica- 
tion, that is, to those people who cannot be classified 
really as having “fallen for” the program. The other 
sct belongs to the remaining six types of reaction, 
that is, to those people who, for a longer time, be- 
lieved in the news character of the broadcast. 

a. Tobe asked if respondent falls in one of the first 
three types of reaction. 


1. 


re 


a 


What kind of a catastrophe did you believe it 
to be? 

What in the program made you inclined to 
doubt that it was a real news broadcast? 


. Why did you feel so? 
. What was the reaction of others in company? 
. Did you continue listening after you found 


out it was a play? Yes............ ING: faxcsewisk 


. If yes: Did you like the play? Yes............ 


NGA os sden Why? 


. How do you account for the fact that many 


people became frightened and hysterical dur- 
ing the broadcast? 


b. To be asked if respondent falls in one of the 
remaining types of reaction. 


1. 


What sort of a catastrophe did you think it 
was? 
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What made you feel that such a catastrophe 
was possible at this time? 
2, How did you picture the people who were in- 
vading? 
3. What made you inclined to believe in the 
broadcast? Spontaneous answer. 
Trace back influences from: 
Particular knowledge about Mars which could be 
applied to the broadcast (get general concept of 
Mars). 
Do you think it is possible that there is some form 
of life on Mars comparable to ours? 
Very possible............ Slightly possible............ 
Not at all............ No opinion.......... zs 
Past occurrences (such as the war crisis, natu- 
ral catastrophes). 
Have you ever been in situations before where 
you had a similar reaction? If so, what? 
Individual past experiences: 
Have you been through any natural catas- 
trophes such as flcods, hurricanes, dust 
storms, etc. ? 
Has anything occurred in your life to make you 
fee) especially anxious for any length of time 
(war experience of family member, prolonged 
illness, etc.) ? 
Influences immediately preceding the listening to 
the broadcast (any unusual strain or occurrence 
during the few days previous, etc.). 
General attitude toward science: 
Do you think it is possible that we shall some- 
time have rocket ships and interplanetary 
communication ? 
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Very possible............ Slightly possible............ 
Not atall............ 

Religious beliefs, Weltanschauung 
Do you believe that God can and does control 
events on this earth? 
NGS actecsctenns INORG aise: No opinion............ 
Does man’s life on this earth scem to you 
meaningless, temporary, futile, etc.? 

Fears, prejudices, insecurities 
Are there people of any particular race or 
nation that you dislike very much? If so, 
whye 

4, What features in the broadcast did seem par- 
ticularly realistic to you? 

5. What was the reaction of the other people in 
your company? 

6. Which part of the broadcast had you most 
scared? Why? 

7. What was your outstanding concern about 
being involved in such a catastrophe? 

8. Was there anything that made you inclined to 
doubt the fact that it was a real news broad- 


cast? 
PERSONAL DATA 
Name. o000........ cccecececeeceeeee Residence............0...cccecceeceees 
OK esscscibes Age... Married ........... Single............ 


Occupation (include amount of responsibility) (if 
woman, gct husband’s occupation) ..........0.0.0:..c 


Is the security of your job (or your husband’s job) 
greatly dependent on business conditions or the 
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friendship of certain people? (Follow this up to get 
idea of job security) 


Education: finished grammar school........ finished high 
school............ some years of high school............ some 
years of college............ finished college ......... ; 

Religion..........0000...... Attends services:.......0000.0005. 
frequently........ occasionally........ never........ 

RACE yee ecvomens National background..................... 

Economic status A........ Bee iss Gans Dian: ED. 

Owns home........ rents house........ lives in apartment.. 


Describe type of house or apartment (section of town, 
furniture) 


Owns car........ Make of car........ Year of car........ Has 
telephone........ 
Do you (or your husband) carry any life insurance? 


OSs aah aee is ING asa 
What are your favorite radio programs to which you 
listen frequently? (list them) 


Have you followed up the broadcast of the Czecho- 
slovakian crisis? Yes............ NG 28 tuts 


Do you have time to read books regularly? Yes.......... , 
NOs Occasionally............ 
If yes, what sort of books do you read?........... ee. 


What newspaper(s) do you read?... 
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Which section in them do you find most interesting? 
Why? 
(Get specific information if “editorials” mentioned) 


Seer errr errr rr Se err rere errr ee eee eee eee ee Tee eee eee ee eee eee ee ee eee eres) 


How did you spend your last vacation ?.............0.00. 
For whom did you vote in 1936? oo... eee 
What are the things you are most interested in? Why? 


Oren ter er wrt Te ee reer ere eee ee eee eee eee Te eee Pee ce 


What developments (in any field) in the last twenty 
years do you consider: 

Most usetul oic iiss argos endacsateanes 

Most dangerous... eee 

What are the things in your life which you would like 

to have different ?............. ccc ecssesecseeeeeeceeneeeeeees 


What major catastrophe do you picture as possible to 
the American people? .......0....0::ccccceceteteeteere tee 


Which of the following would you most like to have? 
{allow for three checks) 
Old-age security........ 
High salary........ 
College education for your children........ 
Job security........ 
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Safety of investments........ 
No war in the next fifty years........ 
No depression in the next fifty years........ 
Getting ahead in your profession........ 
Having some good friends........ 
Having a standing in the community........ 
Extensive travelling........ 
Having an interesting type of work........ 
Having a pretty home in a good neighborhood . ... 
Ifaving more variety in living........ 
Having a pleasant family........ 
No major political changes in the next decades .. ... 
Having more leisure........ 
Why have you checked these particular things? 


Do you consider that you worry more than other people? 
More........ Same........ Less........ 


eT eTEee eT eer errr er eee eee ee eer ee eee eee ee eee Pee See eee Sere ee ere 


If man ask: 
Have you within the past five years been recognized 
as the leader of any groups? More than six...... . One 
to six........ None........ 
Jn conversing with a person older than yourself whom 
you respect, on an issue about which you disagree, do 
you characteristically ; 
Maintain your views in argument........ 
Conciliate your opponent by seeming to agree with 
him, and yet try indirectly to carry your point ....... 
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Agree with him, at least verbally, and let it go at 


If woman ask: 
Have you been the recognized leader of an organized 
group of girls or women: More than six times........ 
Less than six times but more than once........ Only 
once........ Never...... . 
Suppose a speaker asks anyone in the audience, say of 
fifty people, to volunteer an idea to start discussion. 
You have what appears to be a good idea. Do you speak 
out? 
Usually ....... Occasionally........ Rarely........ Never........ 
Interviewer’s impression of respondent’s leadership 
qualities. 
If respondent has stated that it is very probable that 
there is life on Mars, tell him that most scientists think 
it very unlikely. Get reaction. 
Tf respondent has stated that it is scarcely or not at all 
probable that there is life on Mars, tell him that some 
eminent astronomers believe that there is. Get reaction. 
Interviewer’s general impression as to the respondent’s 
personality and psychological world. (Stress on analyti- 
cal abilities, economic insecurity, psychological insecur- 
ity, gullibility, specific individual characteristics, 
leadership ) 
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APPENDIX C 3#t TABLES 


TABLE 15 
PROPORTION KNOWING BROADCAST TO BE A PLAY 
IN DIFFERENT AGE AND EDUCATION GROUPS 
(CBS SURVEY) 








AGE 
EDUCATION 40 and Over Under 40 
High school or more 69 60 
Less than high school 55 50 





TABLE 16 


PROPORTION OF PEOPLE WHO APPROVE OF ROOSEVELT’S 
POLICIES BY EDUCATION AND ECONOMIC STATUS 
(ANALYSIS OF AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC OPINION DATA. 

SURVEY MADE MARCIr 1939) 


ECONOMIC STATUS 





High Average Low 
EDUCATION (per cent) {per cent) (per cent) 
College 30 48 58 
High school 42 55 63 
Grammar school 42 53 65 
Did not finish grammar school 26 63 70 


TABLE 17 


DIFFERENCES IN SUSCEPTIBILITY OF BEHAVIOR GROUPS 
IN DIFFERENT EDUCATIONAL LEVELS 
(NUMBER OF POSITIVE INDICATIONS OF SUSCEPTIBILITY ) 














SUCCESSFUL UNSUCCESSFUL 
EDUCATION ORIENTATION ORIENTATION 
Total Tutal 
Number of Numberof Nuimberof Number of 
Plus Signs Signs Plus Signs Signs 
High schoolormore 32 152 59 168 
Less than high school 18 75 70 472 
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TABLE 18 


RELATION OF SUSCEPTIBILITY INDEX TO BEHAVIOR 
GROUPS ON DIFFERENT EDUCATIONAL LEVELS! 





SUSCEPTIBILITY HIGH SCILOOT, OR MORE LESS THAN HIGH SCTIOOL 
INDEX Successful Unsuccessful  Suceessful Unsuccessful 
Ortentation Orientation Orientation Orientation 
Susceptible* 5 14 3 14 
Equivocalt 4 3 1 4 
Unsusceptiblef 19 tl 9 12 
‘Total persons 28 28 13 30 





In Table 10 the different groups were characterized by the proportion 
of plus signs recorded. A susceptibility index for each individual may also 
be obtained by classifying each respondent according to the excess of plus 
signs or minus signs he receives in the seven components of the suscep- 
tibility index. Although there were seven aspects in which each case was 
classified, sometimes the necessary information on one of them was lacking. 
As a result a few individuals had an equal number of plus and minus 
signs and must therefore be classified mid-way between the susceptible 
and unsusceptible people. In spite of the fact that the 99 cases are here 
broken down into twelve groups, the result is still statistically significant, 

* Individuals whe gave more positive indications of susceptibility than 
negative (more plus signs than minus signs). 

t Individuals in whom the number of plus and miaus signs of susceptibil- 
ity were equal. 

£ Individuals who had more minus signs of susceptibility than plus signs. 
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Allport, G. W., 129, 133, 136, 167, 198 

American Institute of Public Opin- 
ion, 55-8, 77, 114, 155f., 223 
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Benson, E., 55 
Benson, L., 55 
Broun, H., 202 


Cantrif, H., 55, 136 

case study as method, 164, 167 

Charlie McCarthy program, 82f. 

checks, accidental, 102; made by 
others, 101f.; types of, 88-100; 
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church attendance, 134 

closure, desire for, 201 

contagion of fear, 140f., 146f. 
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112-24; definition of, 111f.; na- 
ture of, 115-19; not sufficient 
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Dashiell, J. F., 142 
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disturbing effect of other people, 
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economic insecurity, 155-8: and 
suggestibility, 194f,, 203 

economic status, and education, 
113f., 157f.; and extent of listen- 
ing, 57; and interpretation, 113- 
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wants, 156f.; and orientation, 
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suggestibility, 192-6; as preven- 
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112, 122 
ego, nature of, 197f. 
emotional insecurity, 138f,, 163f. 
exceptional cases, 100-2 


fantastic literature, 90, 121 

fatalism, 133 

Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, 3, 61 

Fortune poll, 69 

fright, and checking behavior, 96; 
and distance from scene, 147f.; 
and driving, 209f.; classification 
by, 105f.; mumber of persons, 
57f.; sectional differences of, 59 


Galiup, G., 55 
Hooper, C. E., Inc. 56, 82, 84 
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interview schedule, 213-22 


Katz, D4 55 
Koch, H., 3 


Lazarsfeld, P., 69, 81, 114, 131 

listeners, classification of, 87-102 

listening situation, 139-49; and 
orientation, 145f.; characteristics 
of, 140-4 


mail volume, 60f. 
Mercury Theatre, 3, 61f. 


National Resources Committee, 155 
newspaper clippings, 61f. 
norms, instability of, 153/. 


Odbert, H. S., 129 
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89-100, 116f.; and education, 
412-24; and reasons for Jisten- 
ing, 144f. 
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personal involvement, 100, 143f., 
147}. 

personality tests, 128-3t 

phobias, 132f. 

predictions, 210-12 

Pressey test, 128n. 

prestige of speakers, 70f. 


propaganda, 203f. 


radio, as vehicle for news, 68-70 

rationalization, 93/., 99f,, 193 

reactions, classification of, 87-102; 
descriptions of, 47-55 

realism of broadcast, 67-76 

religiosity, 133f. 

resignation, and checking behavior, 
96f. 


school administrators, 59 
science, mystery of, 158f. 
scientists, prestige of, 73f. 
self-confidence, 133 

sex and status, 148 
Sherif, M., 198 

social change, 154f., 204f. 
social significance, 201-5 
social stimuli, 74-6 
specificity of detail, 72f. 


standard of judgment, and sugges- 
tibility, 190-7; as guide for ac- 
tion, 74; contradicted, Li6f.; 
definition of, 67f. 

Stanton, F. N., 56f. 

status in group, 143, 148f. 

students’ reactions, 59 

suggestion, 190-7 

susceptibility, 128-39; as trait, 136- 
9; measurement of, 131, 134-8, 
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telephone volume, 59f, 

Thompson, D., 67, 127 

thrill of disaster, 161-3 

total experience, 74-6 

traits, 128-31: of susceptibility, 
136-9 

tuning in late, 76-84; and inter- 
pretation, 78f.; number who did, 
77f.; reasons for, 80-4 
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Welles, Orson, 3, 82, 89, 117 
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